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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


THE CONVERSATION ABOUT RACE CONTINUES 


VE BEEN THINKING A LOT LATELY ABOUT RECENT EVENTS AT THE 
University of Missouri, Yale University, Ithaca College, and other 
institutions across the country that have prompted passionate discus- 
sions and demonstrations related to structural and systemic racism in 
American higher education. 

I’m sure most of you, Oberlin’s alumni, have also been thinking about 
these events. As a member of the Oberlin community, I have learned much 
from the activism on our campus over the past few years, which has focused 
on the experiences, safety, and needs of Oberlin’s Black students, faculty, 
and staff. 

I stand with our Black students, faculty, staff, and local residents in their 
efforts to achieve racial justice. I believe the struggle for racial justice is 
ongoing and will continue until justice is served. 

The activism at Oberlin, like the protests currently taking place on other 
campuses, is inspired by larger societal events, such as the Black Lives Matter 
movement and the tragic shooting in Cleveland of Tamir Rice in 2014. The 
protests are also an expression of outrage and opposition to the persistent 
racism in our society. 

We have been having discussions about race, equity, and inclusion at 
Oberlin for several years now, in response to both national events and to the 
bias incidents perpetrated almost two years ago on our campus by members 
of our community. Those conversations have led to the creation of working 
groups that are changing the way Oberlin thinks and operates. 

Race, equity, and inclusion were discussed at length at the Oberlin 
Alumni Association of African Ancestry, or OA4, reunion here in early 
October, which was a great success. These topics are also being discussed in 
the context of Oberlin’s strategic planning process. In November, a teach-in 
covering these issues, led by Black faculty, staff, and students, filled to 
capacity the Dye Lecture Hall in the Science Center. 

This is a challenging time for higher education in the United States and 
in Oberlin. Oberlin’s faculty and staff are committed to providing an 
outstanding education that prepares our graduates to thrive in our complex, 
diverse, and changing world. To do that we need to keep working together 
to make the college and the conservatory stronger, better, and more 
inclusive for our community, particularly for Black students, faculty, and 
staff. I have heard the message: We need to focus and redouble our efforts to 
learn and do the important work. And we will. 


MARVIN KrIsLov 


President, Oberlin College 


LETTERS, WINTER 2016 
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LOVE TROUBLE 


want to thank the Oberlin Alumni 

Magazine for publishing Dean Eric Estes’ 
thoughtful provocation to consider the limits of 
the “love wins” moment (Perspective, Fall 2015). 
His comments reminded me of the kinds of 
uncompromising and rigorous perspectives 
regarding social justice that deeply impacted me 
during my time at Oberlin, and which continue to 
shape my scholarship and activism. These 
comments help us make sense of a political 
moment where we can see gay pride organizers 
forcefully silence Black Lives Matter activists (as 
recently happened here in Durham, but has been 
repeated all around the country) as if to precisely 
demonstrate the limits of the “love,” “equality,” and 
“progress” espoused by mainstream LGBTQ 
organizing efforts. Indeed, Dean Estes’ comments 
ask us to consider what a truly inclusive social 
movement grounded in love might look like since, 
for many queer people of color, the “love wins” 
moment reminded us that we were still losing out. 


MarIsoL LEBRON ’07 
Durham, N.C. 


ACADEMIC CHALLENGE 


write with a gentle plea to enhance the 
it presence of academic achievement in the 
alumni magazine. Particularly distressing in the 
Summer 2015 issue was the cursory mention on 
page 5 of the 12 faculty members granted tenure, 
without so much as naming their departments or 
areas of expertise. The faculty, the administration, 
and the trustees make no more serious a decision 
than tenure. We put generations of Oberlin 
students in the hands of those granted tenure, 
and the Oberlin community deserves more notice 
of what we have done in their name. 

Further, I struggle to find significant 
mention of a single scholarly book or research 
project in this or several other issues. Given the 
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legions of academics Oberlin produces, and the 
legions of academics who send their children to 
Oberlin, might not a bit more attention to 
scholarship actually broaden the appeal of the 
alumni magazine? 

I yield to no one in my admiration of 
Oberlin’s tradition of social activism. But there 
is a parallel tradition of academic excellence 
that we ignore at our peril. It is precisely that 
tradition on which a good deal of Oberlin’s 
credibility rests, beyond the cozy world 
surrounding Tappan Square. 


LEONARD V. SMITH ’80 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The writer is the Frederick B. Artz Professor of 
History at Oberlin. 


PATHFINDER 


anet Taylor Spence 45 was given an 
| Reae doctor of science degree by 
Oberlin College at the spring commencement 
of 1985 (Losses, Fall 2015). I was there to 
watch my boyfriend, who was a year ahead of 
me, graduate. It was an event that made a 
major impression on me. I listened as the 
speaker described Spence’s scientific contribu- 
tions to understanding gender identities, 
attitudes, and roles, and I found a role model. 
The first female faculty member in the 
psychology departments of first Northwestern 
University and later the University of Texas at 
Austin, Spence earned a reputation as a stellar 
scientist while battling sexism. I stood on the 
lawn, a young psychology major, and marveled 
at her. I had found the kind of woman that I 
wanted to become: a smart, careful, tough 
scientist who furthered our understanding of 
the meaning of gender and worked to end 
gender inequality. To know that someone else, 
a fellow Oberlin graduate, had carved that 
path for herself was very meaningful to me. 
She inspired my career. 

After earning my doctorate from Penn 
State, I received a job offer from the University 
of Texas at Austin. In 1991, I moved to Texas 
and, to my simultaneous amazement, delight, 
and intimidation, I joined Dr. Janet Spence as 
a colleague. It was an enormous honor to have 
known her and to have watched her inspire 
and train countless graduate and undergradu- 
ate students in the pursuit of the Oberlin value 
of using academic excellence to further social 
justice and equality. Consistent with her 
values, she established an Oberlin scholarship 


Obereactions 


in her name, a fund that will continue to benefit 
students well into the future. 


REBECCA S. BIGLER ’86 
Austin, Texas 


BOUND 


cc o not be sad, he would say to us. It was 
bound to happen sometime.” 

Franz Wright passed away after a long illness, 
and I’m compelled to memorialize his time at 
Oberlin because he was my roommate during our 
freshman year. 

Those were heady times, to be sure, in 
Oberlin’s arts community—Bill Irwin ’73 and 
Eric Bogosian ’76 were there, so too Tom Lux and 
David Young. I learned from each of them, but it 
was Franz that showed me that a writer’s life must 
be a daily thing. He was constantly working at the 
craft he inherited from his father, only rarely 
occasionally pausing to tell stories of bouncing on 
Robert Lowell’s knee as a child, or working as a 
mosquito killer for the county that summer 
before college. Whenever I came back to our 
room after dinner, I’d ask, “What are we writing 
tonight, roomie?” I’m sure this annoyed him. He 
would’ve much preferred to live alone than with a 
chatty novice. Yet, he always answered (his classic 
expression: part scowl, part grin) with a single 
word: Fathers. Winters. Death. The moon. 

I’m sure he would remind us that he lived far 
longer than anyone could have predicted, back 
in those drunken days. With that wry grin- 
scowl, he’d say, Do not be sad, it was bound to 
happen sometime. Then he'd say what he always 
said to me, on those long, wine-soaked nights 
that often lasted until dawn: Now, stop talking 
and get back to work. 

He gave the world far more than he took 
from it, and I, for one, am honored to have once 
called him Friend. 


STUART ROBBINS 775 
Oakland, Calif. 


Corrections: We added 20 years of life’s rich expe- 
riences to Luke Shaefer (Bookshelf, Fall 2015)— 
he is class of ’01, not class of 81. We also relocated 
Ninilchik, Alaska, to Arkansas (Oberreactions). 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments from 


readers, Please address your letters to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, 247 W. Lorain St., Suite C, Oberlin, OH 44074 
1089: or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu, Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear 
on OAM's website at www.oberlin.edu/oam 
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APPEALING VIEW Inside the 

Finney Chapel bell tower, October 2015, 
The bells, installed at the 1908 
dedication of the chapel, were a gift 
from the Class of 1902 on the occasion 
of Oberlin’s 75th anniversary. 
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Of Note: 


GOOD FELLOWS 
Machmud Makhmudov 
‘16, Aaron Krupp ‘13, 
and Ruby Turok-Squire 
‘15 will be able to 
follow their under- 
graduate experiences 
with an important 
boost, thanks to 
prestigious fellow- 
ships they've earned. 
Makhmudov was 
awarded a Harry S. 
Truman Scholarship, 
while Krupp and 
Turok-Squire have 
been awarded Thomas 
J. Watson Fellowships. 
To read more about 
them and the many 
other Oberlin students 
and alumni who 
received fellowships 
and scholarships over 
the last year, visit 
oberlin.edu/oam. 


GOLDEN DOOR 
POLICY 

The college has 
entered a new 
partnership with 
Golden Door Scholars 
(GDS), a nonprofit 
that creates 
economic mobility 
for high-performing, 
highly motivated 
undocumented 
students who came 
to the United States 
at a young age and 
who are legally 
protected by the 
Deferred Action for 
Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) program. 
Previously limited 

to students from the 
Carolinas, GDS is 
now expanding 
nationwide and plans 
to offer up to 50 
scholarships for the 
2016-17 academic year. 


JOURNAL 
HONCHO 

James Dobbins, James 
H. Fairchild professor 
of religion and East 
Asian studies, was 
recently appointed 
coeditor of the Journal 
of Japanese Studies 
for a three-year term 
The Journalisa 
multidisciplinary 
forum for communi- 
cating new informa- 
tion, new interpreta- 
tions, and recent 
research results 
concerning Japan to 
the English-reading 
world and is the 
most influential 
journal dealing with 
research on Japan in 
the United States. 


MBA FOR 
AFRICA 
Fourth-year student 
Sophie Umazi Mvurya, 
a politics and law 

and society major 
and economics minor, 
earned a spot in the 
prestigious Stanford 
Africa MBA Fellowship 
Program. The 
program pays tuition 
and associated 

fees (approximately 
$140,000) for citizens 
of African countries 
with financial need 
who wish to attain 
an MBA at the 
Stanford Graduate 
School of Business. 
After receiving 

their degrees, program 
participants must 
return to Africa 


to work at least two 
years in a professional 
role that contributes 
to the continent's 
development 


NCAC PREZ 
Oberlin College 
President Marvin 
Krislov has been 
named president of 
the North Coast 
Athletic Conference 
(NCAC), effective July 1, 
2015. Krislov has 
served as the NCAC's 
vice president 

since July 1, 2013. 
He replaces former 
College of Wooster 
President Grant H. 
Cornwell, who 
announced his 
resignation from 
Wooster earlier 
this year. Ohio 
Wesleyan President 
Rock Jones has 
been selected to 
serve as NCAC vice 
president. 


CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Oberlin College used 

a nearly $150,000 
award from the Great 
Lakes Higher 
Education Guaranty 
Corporation to fund 
32 internships for 
high- and moderate- 
need students 
receiving financial 

aid during the summer 
of 2015. With the 
Career Ready 
Internship grant, 
Oberlin’s Career Center 
has developed new 
paid internships and 
increased financial 
resources so students 
with demonstrated 
need have equal 


access to career 


shaping professional 
opportunities. The 
grant has enabled 
Oberlin to collaborate 
with companies and 
nonprofits in north- 
east Ohio and to 
harness connections 
with Oberlin alumni 
and friends to 
cultivate high-quality 
internships locally 
and across the nation. 
Oberlin is among 

40 colleges and 
universities in Ohio, 
lowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin awarded 

a combined $5.2 
million from Great 
Lakes. Great Lakes 

is a nonprofit focused 
on helping students 
nationwide prepare 
for and succeed in 
postsecondary 
education and student 
loan repayment. 


OAC AWARDS 
The Ohio Arts Council 
granted individual 
excellence awards to 
three Oberlin faculty 
members: sculptor 
and installation artist 
Johnny Coleman, 
professor of studio 
art and Africana 
Studies; painter Donna 
Coleman, an adjunct 
instructor in the art 
department; and 
multidisciplinary 
artist Julia Christensen, 
associate professor 
of integrated media. 
Each was awarded 
$5,000. Individual 
Excellence Awards 
are peer recognition of 
creative artists for 
the exceptional merit 
of a body of their 
work that advances 
or exemplifies the 
discipline and 

the larger artistic 


community 
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President’s Desk Marvin Krislov and Andrea Kalyn on 
the Conservatory of Music’s 150th Anniversary 


Readers of The Source, the news 
page on the website for the Oberlin 
campus community, are familiar 
with President Marvin Krislov's 
weekly column. Last spring, Krislov 


debuted the “President's Desk Q&A," 


in which he shares his conversa- 
tions with people from the college 
and conservatory about topics 
relevant to the wider Oberlin com- 
munity. In his first such interview 
of the 2015-16 academic year, 
Krislov talked with Andrea Kalyn, 
dean of the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music. Below is an excerpt. For 
more, including Kalyn’s emphasis on 
building mentorship relationships 
between faculty and students, visit 
oberlin.edu/oam. 


Marvin Krislov: During this aca- 
demic year we are celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music. | know many special activi- 
ties are planned, but please tell us 
about some of the highlights. 
Andrea Kalyn: First, we are taking 
the orchestra and the contempo- 
rary music ensemble to Chicago 
during winter term. This will bea 
great opportunity for our students 
to gain professional experience, 
and a great chance for us to tell our 
story of the importance, the signif- 
icance, and the place of the conser- 
vatory in the world. The second will 
take place during commencement, 
when we will take a careful look at 
celebrating music and creativity 
within the college through the lens 
of the conservatory. 

We had a phenomenal event in 
Chicago with the National Brass 
Ensemble, which was supported by 
Joe Markoff ‘65. Professor of Piano 
Peter Takacs performed three 
concerts on the Key Pianists series 
presented by alumna Terry Eder 
in New York. Our oboe professor, 
Robert Walters '79, premiered a 
concerto by Bernard Rands—com- 
missioned by Oberlin—with the 
Cleveland Orchestra in November. 


MK: The Kohl Building is about five 
years old now. How has it changed 
things? 

AK: The Kohl Building has been a 
phenomenal addition to Oberlin. 
Building it was a really important 
moment in acknowledging the 
place of jazz in the conserva- 

tory. We have a world-class jazz 
faculty and program, but they were 
housed in a broken-down gym. As 
[previous dean of the conserva- 
tory] David Stull said at the open- 
ing ceremony, “It was a wrong that 
needed to be righted.” 

Even more, though—it has 
created an opportunity for the jazz 
students and the classical students 
to come together in much more 
intentional ways. The building 
physically was created to facilitate 
intersections among programs and 
to break down barriers, including 
the third floor, where our compos- 
ers, our music education faculty, 
and our academic faculty all live. 

So this is not just a separate 
building devoted to one particu- 
lar program. All of our students, 
including many students in the col- 
lege, cycle through that building. 


MK: And the recording studio... 
AK: The recording studio is brilliant. 
One of the things we really strive 
to do is to bring Oberlin into the 
world, as well as bring the world to 
Oberlin. The recording studio is a 
really great professional link for our 
students. Along with the archives, it 
is also the thing in the building that 
was completely new, that we didn't 
have before. Our students can use 
it to self-record so they can pro- 
duce their own recordings or start 
their own labels, they can record 
their own performances for audi- 
tions, and so on. It's also used as 

a classroom for the jazz ensemble 
and improv classes. The other side 
is the production aspect. A number 
of students take audio engineering 
classes from our phenomenal en- 
gineers. These are really important 
professional experiences for our 
students on multiple levels. 


MK: | was very pleased to hear 
that the faculty has approved a 
jazz voice major. When does that 
program launch? 

AK: We will be opening up admission 
for jazz voice for next year, but we 
will be doing a real push for the fol- 
lowing year. Each year we have great 
demand for jazz singers, and we 
haven't had a program that we've 
been able to offer. It's something 
we've known that we've needed for 
a long time. This will really amplify 
the educational experience for all of 
Our jazz students as well as increase 
our offerings for Oberlin students. 


MK: You and Dean of Arts and 
Sciences Tim Elgren and | have 
spent a lot time engaged in the 
strategic planning process. One of 
the recurring themes has been our 
institution's unique combination 
of college and conservatory. Tell 
us how you think the conservato- 
ry enhances the arts and sciences 
experience, and vice-versa. 

AK: First, there is the breadth of 
the people you interact with and 
speak with every day—that’s re- 
ally significant. | think the multiple 
modes of learning—the ways we 
approach undergraduate educa- 


tion on both sides of the street— 
brings a particular power. The 
sense of exploration and multiple 
disciplines in the college together 
with a very professionally orient- 
ed, vertical approach to education 
in the conservatory—when you 
put those two things together, it 
creates different sorts of learning 
possibilities for students and dif- 
ferent approaches to teaching for 
faculty. That's a really powerful 
element of it. 

For the conservatory, to give 
our students the chance to de- 
velop their intellectual life, to think 
about what they do musically 
from an academic perspective, 
to have the chance to go in re- 
ally deeply via the double degree 
program, or to focus in other ways 


academically, deepens their per- 
spective and launches them on an 
artistic path that | think no other 


conservatory can rival. Conversely, 


| think about the fact that college 
students are in an environment 
where their colleagues are not 
just exercising creativity but are 
exercising a rigorous process of 
creativity and curiosity towards a 
culminating experience, whether 
it's a recital, or some other signifi- 
cant performance. That's a very 
different perspective that | think 
enriches the college students as 
well. Not to mention the fact that 
college students have opportuni- 
ties to engage in music in a range 
of ways, whether it’s singing in a 
choir, performing in an ensemble, 
or taking a theory class. 


MK: You and | know there's a lot of 
anxiety about economic success 
for people in the arts. How are we 
helping conservatory students to 
think about life after college? 
AK: | actually think the rest of the 
world has finally caught up to mu- 
Sicians, because musicians have 
been told from birth that we're 
never going to have a career or 
make any money, but we have to 
do this simply because we love it. 
This is also related to your 
question about the beneficial re- 
lationship between the conserva- 
tory and the college. | would hope 
to some extent that it is comfort- 
ing for college students to be 
able to see their conservatory 
colleagues care so deeply about 
something and figure out how to 
make a professional life out of 
it. The musicians are inherently 
entrepreneurial in this sense. 
They have a vision and they 
work through a very systematic 
process to deliver that vision to 
an audience, to a market. That re- 
quires communication, it requires 
discipline, it requires technique, 
and it requires the capacity to 
collaborate. Those are all highly 
transferable skills that can be 
used in one’s professional life, 
whether that’s a musical life, ora 
business life, or an activist life. 
Oberlin students are extraor- 
dinarily well prepared for an 
uncertain professional future, 
and | think that’s reflected in our 
alumni. Oberlin alumni are people 
who create careers. When Claire 
Chase ‘01 and Lisa Kaplan ‘96 
started ICE and eighth blackbird 
respectively, it was not even re- 
motely considered viable to have 
a Career in contemporary music. 
Or Jeannette Sorrell ‘92 starting 
Apollo's Fire... you simply didn't 
have careers in these areas. And 
yet Oberlin students coming out 
of their work here didn't know 
that you weren't supposed to be 
able to do that. It’s an extraordi- 
nary thing to see students who 
are not afraid of trying, and to be 
able to give them the opportunity 
to learn through failure and re- 
peated success, and to help them 
put those things together into an 
interesting life that has impact. 


MK: So, what's on the horizon? 

AK: There are a lot of really excit- 
ing things. The Oberlin-Como 
relationship [a partnership with 
the Lake Como International Piano 
Academy] really advances not just 
Our piano program but our string 
program as well, in the collabora- 
tive relationships that the stu- 
dents will have. We've done a lot of 
work on the intersections, things 
that move beyond genre, like the PI 
[performance and improvisation] 
program, not necessarily to create 
majors in those areas, but to give 
students a chance to move outside 
of their corridors of expertise into 
something that's a little unsettling 
and then to be able to bring those 
experiences back to their work. 

The American Roots Program 
and the Punch Brothers residency 
has been one of the most ex- 
traordinary things I've seen. The 
first jam session for the Punch 
Brothers, where we came out of 
an Artist Recital Series Cleveland 
Orchestra concert and had half the 
orchestra come over to the conser- 
vatory lounge along with a number 
of students and faculty, just revel- 
ing in the sheer joy of music—that 
was a transcendent moment. 

The intersections have always 
been fascinating to me, and | think 
that's definitely what's coming 
next—to look at how we can take 
advantage of those moments 
and develop programming around 
them in support of and comple- 
ment to our core work, and to 
increase our programs for college 
students, particularly in the 
area of popular music styles and 
songwriting. We have a fabu- 
lous new composition professor, 
Stephen Hartke, and he's exploring 
expanded upper-division options 
for students that include things 
like music for media, songwriting, 
and intersections with jazz. We 
are expanding the definition of our 
music education division to include 
community engagement, where all 
of our students are thinking about 
the place of music in the world 
and their role in bringing music to 
children in particular, and also to 
communities more broadly. All of 
those are things we are working on 
pretty emphatically, in curricular 
and cocurricular ways, @ 
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“What I love about 
mathematics is 
that it’s not that 
any technique 
really ever gets 
thrown out, it’s 
that you just 
keep adding on 
to those tech- 
niques. What’s 
wonderful to me 
is that even if 
something 
becomes less 
fashionable, it 
has a way of 
coming back. 

I teach a course 
in computational 
algebra, and 
many of the 
ideas are 
19th-century 
mathematics 
that got aban- 
doned because 
you couldn’t com- 
pute with them 
by hand anymore. 
And sure enough, 
starting in 

about the 70s 
and ’80s, the 
ideas came back 
because now we 
could give the 
problems over to 


computers.” 

Andrew and Pauline Delaney 
Professor of Mathematics Susan 
Colley, who was appointed 
eaitor-elect of the American 
Mathematical Monthly, the 
f| igzShip journal of the Mathematical 


Association of America 


{ 


From left: Maxwell | 
is Butler ‘17, Mary Garvin, 
_~- Megan Michel ‘15 
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Bloodsucker Proxies 


DOWN THE HALL FROM PROFESSOR 
of biology Mary Garvin’s office, 
behind a closed door with a sign 
reading “See Mary Garvin before 
entering,” is a brightly lit microcli- 
mate set to 74 degrees and 80 
percent humidity, filled with glass 
boxes containing thousands of 
male and female mosquitoes in 
varying stages of the life cycle. This 
is Garvin’s mosquito colony. 
Maintaining the colony is a 
round-the-clock affair for Garvin 
and her student researchers. There’s 
the daily feeding of 10 percent 
sugar water, which mimics what 
would happen in nature if the 
mosquitoes were drinking plant 
juices. Once a week, the females are 
given a blood meal through a 
self-administered system to get 
them to lay eggs. Before the blood 
meal, however, they must remove 
the sugar water for a full 24 hours. 
A week later, the mosquitoes lay 
their eggs on the surface of water in 
an artful little arrangement called 
an egg raft. Each phase of the life 


cycle is carefully recorded—they 
even know the exact ages of the 
adult mosquitoes. 

All those considerations will 
come into play when Garvin’s lab 
runs a set of experiments in a newly 
deployed instrument called an 
olfactometer, a highly controlled 
environment that allows them to 
observe mosquito preferences for 
one stimulus over another. It’s a 
glass box with several ports hooked 
up to a computer, and it works by 
moving a steady stream of air 
through the box, putting stimuli in 
ports on one end and mosquitoes 
on the other end, and testing to see 
if they choose one over another. 
The stimuli in this case are birds 
(captured and released by Garvin 
and her students) and their 
secretions. 

Throughout the 19th century, 
malaria was one of the leading 
causes of death in populated areas 
of the United States. Despite the fact 
that Anopheles quadrimaculatus, 
the common malaria-transmitting 


mosquito, is still present in Ohio, 
we experience very little malaria 
transmission in modern times. 
Years of deforestation and drainage 
of swamp land for agriculture, and 
the use of air conditioners and 
window screens to keep insects 
from entering homes, has suffi- 
ciently reduced the interaction 
between humans and mosquitoes to 
break the malaria cycle. 

Garvin is an expert in insect- 
borne disease cycles, and she has 
extensive insight into the malaria 
epidemic that plagued the early 
settlers. As a community ecologist, 
she’s interested in how organisms 
interact with each other and the 
mechanisms that mediate those 
interactions. 

Her current research focuses on 
West Nile Virus and the interaction 
between birds and mosquitoes. She’s 
interested in why a particular species 
of mosquito forages on a particular 
species of bird and why those 
interactions have evolved. There are 


61 species of mosquitoes present in 


Ohio, but only a few of those are 
involved in maintaining the virus 
cycle from one bird to the next. 
“At a community ecology level, 

that's really interesting,” Garvin says. 
“What drives that interaction, both 
chemically and evolutionarily? Have 
birds evolved chemicals that repel? 
Have mosquitoes evolved a 
mechanism to focus on some sort of 
a metabolic byproduct that the bird 
can’t help but produce?” 

Garvin says researchers already 
know which birds are involved in 
the West Nile cycle and the times of 
year when transmission is most 
likely to occur. The next piece of 
the puzzle is to understand better 
why particular species of birds 
and infected mosquitoes are likely 
to interact. 

Garvin's hypothesis—that volatile 
chemicals in the secretions of birds’ 
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feathers may explain these interac- 
tions—is now being tested in her lab. 
She hopes it will close the loop on 
nearly 10 years of collaborative 
research with Associate Professor of 
Chemistry Rebecca Whelan. 

The two were brought together 
by Tara Levin ’07, who was concur- 
rently taking Garvin's ecology course 
and Whelan’s analytical chemistry 
course. In the lab for Garvin’s lecture, 
Levin had the idea of testing 
chemical compounds as a means to 
answer the question of why 
disease-carrying insects bite some 
bird species and not others. 

The first paper resulting from 
their collaboration, coauthored 
by Levin, was published in the 
Journal of Comparative Biochemistry 
and Physiology. Their second paper 
made the cover of the Journal of 
Chemical Ecology in 2011. 


Whelan’s lab has determined that 
the secretions have abundant 
compounds with completely 
different chemical profiles. Now, 
using a three-bird comparison and 
new instrumentation, Garvin and 
Whelan are trying to answer the 
question: Do the differences among 
the species and their secretions have 
any causal effect? 

“Seeing a project all the way to the 
point where you are situating it in its 
intellectual context, communicating 
about your findings and the 
hypotheses youre testing—I think 
that’s really satisfying for students,” 
says Garvin. “That’s a big part of why 
faculty here do what they do. Yes, the 
generation of new knowledge is 
important, and that’s why we do the 
research, but the training of the 
students is just as important.” 


—Amanda Nagy 


MIRO RETURNS 


Thought 


Process 


Whiteness Visible Artist Roger Peet’97 puts privilege in the picture. 


WHAT DO ELVIS’ HIPS AND MILEY 
Cryus’ buttocks have in common? A 
cultivated obtuseness in the way 
their owners’ moved them, accord- 
ing to graphic artist Roger Peet ‘97. 
Specifically, Peet objects to the ease 
with which the two pop stars helped 
themselves to aspects of African 
American culture without any 
acknowledgement of the social 
injustices so central to the African 
American experience. To render the 
connection between cultural 
expression and the experience of 
visible discrimination, in a recent 


exhibit Peet juxtaposed mid-gyra- 


tion Elvis with a white police officer 
bringing down a truncheon on civil 


rights protesters in Memphis in 1964. 


Cyrus, for her part, twerks against 
the backdrop of St. Louis, Missouri, 
police officers squaring off against 
unarmed protesters with an armored 
personnel carrier and automatic 
weapons; for good measure, Taylor 
Swift is seen carrying a “ghetto- 
blaster” on her shoulder. 

Village Voice cultural critic Greg 
Tate memorably characterized white 
cherry-picking from African 
American culture as “everything but 
the burden.” To Peet, it is “In// 


Appropriate,” as he titled his exhibit 
this July at Portland (Oregon) State 
University’s Littman Gallery. The 
show featured nine iconic 
Warholesque, digitally printed vinyls 
with black and white foreground 
images and red and white back- 
grounds. Each piece contrasted 
white people in acts of culture-cross- 
ing with photographs invoking the 
systemic violence committed against 
the social group that initially 
developed the culture in question. 
The Hiroshima explosion detonates 
behind Katy Perry in geisha 


costume; an anonymous white guy 


in Indian headdress grins goofily 
before a mountain of bison skulls 
from the great extermination 
campaign of the 1870s. Asserting 
that an integral aspect of white 
privilege is rendering invisible the 
violence that precedes the act of 
appropriation, Peet invited gallery 
visitors to don “Whiteness goggles.” 
Essentially, 3D lenses, the whiteness 
goggles nullified the context of the 
appropriation (the background 
image), thereby rendering the act of 
appropriation benign. 
“In//Appropriate,” particularly in 
its timing, seems to have touched a 


nerve. The one-year anniversary of 
the police killing of Michael Brown in 
Ferguson was fast approaching, and 
the Black Lives Matter movement 
sparked by Brown’s death maintained 


an impressive vitality. Just two weeks 
before the show opened, Rachel 
Dolezal resigned as president of the 
Spokane, Washington, chapter of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People after 
it was revealed that she was not 
African American as she had claimed. 
In order to foster conversation on 
the topic of cultural appropriation in 
predominantly white Portland, Peet 
set up a voice mail box prior to the 


exhibit and solicited thoughts from 
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Is Ferguson in America? 

(Vinyl banner, 60' x 34’, to be viewed with 
red-lensed “Whiteness Goggles" 

which cause the red image to disappear.) 
From “In//Appropriate." 


strangers through flyers he posted 
around town. He then incorporated 
the resulting messages into the 
exhibit (hear them at the exhibit’s 
site: http://inappropriateculture. 
tumblr.com/). The result is a 
variation of the “man on the street” 
interview that shows people wrestling 
with the ethical boundaries between 
positive experiences of cultural 
exchange and exploitative appropria- 
tion. “I used to have dreadlocks, like 
many other counter-cultural or 
anarchist or punk or hippie types...,” 
one introspective white man began. 

“Yoga,” one female caller declared 
concisely, then hung up. 

Since his first silkscreens for the 
student prisoners’ rights organiza- 
tion Oberlin Action Against Prisons, 
Peet’s work has oscillated between 
addressing intrahuman oppressions 
and destructive human relations 
with the natural world. “My work 
tends to focus on civilized bad ideas, 
predator-prey relationships, and the 
contemporary crisis of biodiversity 
and what can and can't be done 
about it,” he writes in an artist’s 
statement on his webpage. This 
range of subject matter is at home in 
the Justseeds Artists’ Cooperative, 
founded by Josh MacPhee 96 in 
1998, which now includes more than 
30 members, including Peet. 

Peet has also found like-minded 
collaborators in the Center for 
Biological Diversity, a Tucson, 
Arizona-based environmental 
organization that maintains a 
branch in Portland. In 2012 Peet did 
the artwork for a series of six of the 
center’s popular Endangered Species 
Condoms. Species depicted by Peet 
included the Florida Panther (“Don't 
go bare... the panthers are rare’), 
Western Snowy Plover (“Be a savvy 
lover... protect the snowy plover’), 
and the leatherback sea turtle (“In 
the sack? Save the leatherback”). 

Daniel Burton-Rose ’98 


Oberlin Chapters 


Two recent books should be of particular interest to 
the Oberlin community. Memoirs both, they dwell for 
a time on their authors’ Oberlin years, spent a 
decade apart. Besides Oberlin, the authors share a 
love of words, cultivated early. 

Clifford Thompson ‘85 wrote the novel Signifying 
Nothing and won the 2013 Whiting Writer's Award 
for his book Love for Sale and Other Essays. |n his 
new book, Twin of Blackness, he explores his 
sometimes complicated, sometimes not complicated 
relationship to race. "| have come to think of 
blackness as my twin,” he explains in the memoir's 
prelude. “I feel toward blackness the way one might 
toward a twin. | love it, and in a pinch | defend it; | 
resent the baggage that comes with it; | have been 
made to feel afraid of not measuring up to it; | am 
identified with it whether | want to be or not—and 
never more than when | assert an identity indepen- 
dent of it." Thompson retraces the path from his 
childhood living among an extended family sprinkled 
over three adjacent homes in Washington, D.C._—in 
which his bookishness, once an asset, eventually 
makes him a target for neighborhood toughs—to his 
life of letters and as a family man in Brooklyn, with plenty of fascinating 
asides along the way. 

Pulitzer Prize winning book critic and longtime Washington Post columnist 
Michael Dirda ‘70, who has written a number of books about books, spent a 
year writing a weekly column for the home page of The American Scholar on 
reading and writing. His new book, Browsings: A Year of Reading, Collecting, and 
Living With Books, collects these columns. Though erudite and intimidatingly 
well read, Dirda doesn't, as they might have said in the Lorain, Ohio, neighbor- 
hood in which he grew up, “put on airs.” His democratic approach to literature is 
well evidenced in this meandering, well-named tour through his personal library 
and his history with reading. The columns, originally slotted at 600 words apiece, 
ignore word count and gently ramble at will, making for a breezy read (except, of 
course, for the times you have to Google authors, titles, and types of cats and 
writing instruments that Dirda knows and you don't). The affable author even 
suggests reading not more than two essays in a sitting, an instruction few 
readers will find the discipline to follow. 


The Ballad of Cathay Williams William Cathay 
By Shane McCrae 


A white man wouldn't less 

He stripped me naked was 
Whipping me know 
Iwasawoman = got 

A name just turn 

It inside out 

And ’m aman 

How else I’m gonna know myself 


When I am called 

Shane McCrae is an assistant professor of creative writing at Oberlin. He has wr tten 
four full-length books of poems: Mule, finalist for the Kate Tufts Discovery Award 

and a PEN Center USA Literary Award; Blood; Forgiveness Forgiveness; and The Animal 
Too Big to Kill, winner of the 2014 Lexi Rudnitsky/Editor’s Choice Award. McCrae 

was awarded a 2011 Wh ting Writers Award and a 2013 Fellowship from the Nationa 
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Speaking Up for Those on the Run Melissa Fleming ’86 is 
in the thick of the Syrian refugee crisis. 


Melissa Fleming ‘86 is the head 

of communications and chief 
spokesperson for the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). She leads a 
multimedia team and makes broad 
use of social media (follow her 
Twitter feed @melissarfleming 

or her blog posts at tracks.unhcr. 
org), as well as a regular column 
in the Guardian, to bring the plight 
of people on the run to the public 
consciousness. She has been im- 
mersed in the most recent crisis, 
as refugees fleeing the civil war in 
Syria try to move to safer places, 
and has appeared in media world- 
wide to discuss the situation. She 
is a frequent public speaker and 
has two talks on TED.com. 

We asked Annemarie 
Sammartino, associate professor 
of history at Oberlin, for questions 
to pose to Fleming, which she an- 
swered before the recent terrorist 
attacks in Paris. 


Annemarie Sammartino: Could 

you begin by talking a bit about 
the various ways the UNHCR 

has acted to confront the Syrian 
refugee crisis? 

Melissa Fleming: My organization 
leads and coordinates the aid re- 
sponse and care for over 4 million 
Syrian refugees in Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Iraq and supports the Turkish 
government in its aid effort. We 
provide refugee registration and 
offer a wide spectrum of support 
for their survival, recovery, and 
well-being. But with every year 

the war drags on, conditions are 
getting worse for the refugees, and 
they are starting to lose hope of 
ever returning. Humanitarian orga- 
nizations like UNHCR are chroni- 


cally underfunded, leaving refugees. 


destitute and forcing them to 
resort to what was once unthink- 
_ able—sending children to work or 


beg, instead of going to school, or 
risking their lives on onward dan- 
gerous journeys to Europe. 

Inside Syria, our 450 staff 
work across front lines, alongside 
other humanitarian partners, to 
deliver life-saving aid to mil- 
lions of people who are internally 
displaced and in desperate need of 
shelter, food, and medical aid. Here, 
too, we lack the funds to address 
the acute needs of 7.6 million 
people who have not just lost their 
homes but also their livelihoods. 
Escalating and shifting violence 
makes it dangerous and often 
impossible for our staff to help 
people in besieged areas. 


AS: How do you see the relation- 
ship between the United Nations 
and the states that have been 
dealing with an influx of refugees? 
MF: Under international law, it 
is the states’ responsibility to 
protect refugees, but not all are in 
a position to care for so many. We 
work in over 120 countries, and 
our role differs depending on the 
needs of the state. UNHCR is most 
operational in developing countries 
where 86 percent of the world’s 
[approximately] 20 million refu- 
gees are hosted. These countries 
generously open their borders to 
refugees but lack the infrastruc- 
ture and economies to handle 
influxes of thousands—in some 
cases hundreds of thousands—of 
people who arrive with just the 
clothes on their backs and remain 
there as long as it is unsafe to 
return home. Here, we run large- 
scale refugee camps to house 
them or help them find homes 
and services in towns and cities. 
We also advocate for their rights 
and identify vulnerable people for 
resettlement to third countries. 
When the refugee crisis came 
to the shores of Europe, causing 


countries like Greece, the former 


Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, 


Serbia, and Croatia to become 
overwhelmed, we mobilized 
shelters, relief items like blankets, 
ponchos, hygiene kits, and food 
and water, and our expert staff to 
help manage the chaos and ease 
suffering. 


AS: Earlier this month (September 
2015), the High Commissioner 
criticized Europe's “piecemeal 

and incremental” approach to the 
refugee crisis. Do you believe that 
this has improved? 

MF: Unfortunately not yet. An 
average of 5,000 people, mostly 
refugees from Syria, Afghanistan, 
and Iraq, arrive on the Greek 
islands every day and move on 
through the Balkans to countries 
like Austria, Germany, and Sweden. 
Hungary erected a fence to keep 
people from arriving there, shifting 
the movement through Serbia, to 
Croatia, then back through another 
border area closer to Austria. 

The Hungarians intend to close 
this border too, which will not 
solve the problem, but shift it to 
other countries. 

The sudden refugee and migra- 
tion influx exposed a lack of unity 
in the European Union when it 
comes to asylum practices, capabil- 
ities, and attitudes. It also showed 
that existing policies—such as 
requiring people to seek asylum in 
the first country they enter—do 
not work when the numbers of 
people arriving are so high. 

We do welcome the decision 
of the European Council to adopt 
a relocation scheme for 160,000 
refugees who arrive inGreece _ 
or Italy to participating EU coun- 
tries. But it must be implemented 
quickly to be credible. The Council 
also announced meaningful 
new funding for UNHCR and the 
World Food Programme for Syrians 
in the region. 


AS: How has or can the UNCHR 
affect both the European Union 

in general, and the states, most 
notably in Eastern Europe, which 
have been reluctant to take on the 
burden of refugee assistance? 
MF: We continue to remind coun- 
tries of their legal obligations un- 
der the 1951 Refugee Convention, 
including that seeking asylum 

is not a crime. We encourage all 
countries to keep their borders 
open while welcoming and manag- 
ing the arrivals with humanity. We 
have proposed the establishment 
of facilities in Greece and Italy to 
receive, house, assist, and register 
people to establish their status. 
Those with a clear refugee claim 
would be relocated to a range 

of European countries. Those 

who are not deemed in need of 
international protection would be 
humanely returned to their coun- 
tries of origin. 

At the same time, we call for 
the expansion of legal avenues to 
reach Europe, such as resettle- 
ment, family reunification, or on 
student or other visas. These pro- 


Melissa Fleming ie 
delivering an address on 
the international x 
refugee situation at 

a 2015 conference. 


grams would reduce the numbers 
of people resorting to risking their 
lives on unseaworthy boats and 
also share the burden with the 
neighboring countries of Syria host 
to 4 million refugees. 


AS: How has the United Nation’‘s 
role changed as this has moved 
from a regional crisis to one that is 
now affecting Europe? 

MF: We now have a large-scale 
refugee assistance program in 


Europe, expanding our area of 
operations to support European 
governments to ease suffering 
people while helping to establish 
viable systems to stabilize and 
manage the crisis. 


AS: Do you believe that the scope 
of the crisis—and the fact that it 
is now directly affecting Europe— 
will help mobilize a greater global 
response? If not, what do you 
think could have this effect? 


MF: Absolutely. It already has. As 
press spokesperson, | have not 
seen this level of global media in- 
terest in refugees since the Bosnia 
war. We have raised over $30 mil- 
lion from the private sector since 
the photo of little Aylan Kurdi’s 
corpse on a Turkish beach stirred 
the world and triggered a wave of 
empathy. Grassroots movements 
started all over Europe demanding 
their governments to do more to 
rescue people at sea and welcome 


“Our experience has 


been that when 


European countries 


protect people, 


\ not borders, lives are 
saved and societies 


are enriched.” 


> 
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refugees. | spent a lot of time at 
the Vienna train station over the 
last weeks and witnessed volun- 
teerism that was truly remark- 
able. People brought clothes, toys, 
home-cooked cakes. They offered 
translations, rides, places in their 
homes to sleep. Students set up 
hot spots and charging corners. 
McDonalds and Starbucks gave out 
free coffee. The young people of 
Germany and Austria, in particular, 
demonstrated that they wanted 
their countries to shed their dark 
history and instead be beacons of 
humanity and tolerance. 


AS: How does this refugee crisis 
relate to earlier refugee crises, for 
example, the one that occurred 
alongside the Yugoslav wars of the 
1990s? What has the UN learned 
from these earlier crises? 

MF: In 1956, 200,000 Hungarians 
fled to Austria and Yugoslavia, and 
140,000 people were relocated to 
countries in Europe and farther 
afield, including the U.S. This 
showed when there is political will, 
Europe can welcome and man- 
age a large number of refugees. 
People fleeing the Yugoslav war 
also found protection in many 
countries of Europe. The majority 
returned after the war ended. Our 
experience has been that when 
European countries protect people, 
not borders, lives are saved and 
societies are enriched. 


AS: How can ordinary Americans— 
including Obies—help? 

MF: We obviously encourage 
donations to UNHCR (https://do- 
nate.unrefugees.org/). It is also 
important to let your government 
representatives know that you 
support putting an end to the 

war in Syria, helping the victims 
through resettlement to the U.S. 
and increased funding for humani- 
tarian organizations operating 

in the regions. At a local level, 
helping refugees who have been 
resettled in your community is a 
wonderful way to help a person or 
family overcome their trauma and 
restart their life. m 3 
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COUPLET 

Oberlin’s poetry 
power couple, Stuart 
Friebert and Diane 
Vreuls, have kept 
busy since becoming 
emeriti faculty of 
Oberlin’s creative 
writing program, 
which Friebert 
helped establish and 
then led until he 
retired in 1997. 
Friebert recently pub- 
lished two books—his 
own poetry in On the 
Bottom: Poems 

(Iris Press), and a 
translation, Be Quiet: 
Selected Poems 

by Kuno Raeber 
(Tiger Bark Press). 
He has published a 
baker’s dozen poetry 
books and nearly as 
many translations. 
Vreuls, who has 
written a novel, a 
collection of short 
stories, and a chil- 
dren’s book, has 
published a new book 
of her poems, 

After Eden (Pinyon 
Publishing). Her 
work has appeared 
in Commonweal, the 
New Yorker, and 

Best American Short 
Stories. 


Nicholas Hoskins ‘08 

is among the many 

Oberlin students and alumni 
who have worked on the 
replica of a Polish synagogue 
destroyed by Nazis. 


Handshouse Holy House 


Dozens of alumni over the course of five years 
participated in a history-making effort to replicate 
an 18th-century Polish synagogue that was burned 
to the ground by Nazis. They worked shoulder to 
shoulder with an international crew of master 
timber craftsmen, artisans, historians, and other 
experts specializing in traditional woodwork and 
polychrome painting to reconstruct the orna- 
mented wooden ceiling and roof of a synagogue 
that for 300 years stood in the town of Gwozdziec, 
now in Ukraine. The Gwozdziec Reproduction 
Project is now a centerpiece of the core exhibit of 
the Museum of the History of Polish Jews in 
Warsaw, which opened in 2014. 

The reconstruction was a collaboration between 
the museum, the Association of the Jewish 
Historical Institute of Poland, and Handshouse 
Studio, a nonprofit based in Massachusetts. 
Oberlin’s contribution was facilitated by Associate 
Professor of Cinema Studies Rian Brown-Orso, 
who has a familial connection to the project: her 


parents, Rick and Laura Brown, are founding 


directors of Handshouse and professors at the 
Massachusetts College of Art and Design. 

Oberlin students were instrumental in the 
research phase of the reconstruction. In 2006 
and 2009, Handshouse and Brown-Orso led 
winter-term workshops in which Oberlin students 
created half-scale replicas of the painted ceiling. 
A documentary about the project, Raise the Roof, 
follows Handshouse and the international 
team—including 11 Obies—working on site in 
Wroclaw, Poland. The film is screening at festivals 
around the world. 

“The students were always amazed at what they 
could accomplish and were moved by how they 
could be a part of bringing back a piece of lost 
history,” says Brown-Orso, who is an associate 
producer of the documentary. “The film really 
captures the way this monumental project brought 
hundreds of people together in deepening their 
awareness of a place and culture, as well as healing 
a painful past.” Visit http://www.polish 
synagogue.com/ for more information. 
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Recent Releases 


Toward the Curve 


Featuring Pianist Thomas Rosenkranz ‘99 


and other alumni 
OBERLIN MUSIC 


The first-ever surround-sound recording produced by 
Oberlin Music, Toward the Curve is a collection of pieces for 
piano with electronics composed by eight Oberlin alumni. 
The project is the result of a quintessentially Oberlin 
collaboration between TIMARA faculty members Peter 
Swendsen '99 and Tom Lopez ‘89 and Rosenkranz, a 
champion of new music whose repertoire extends from the 
works of J.S. Bach to premieres of works written exclu- 
sively for him. The recording’s title is an English translation 
of Vers la courbe, the title of a composition by Michael 
Klingbeil ‘96. Also included are pieces by Swendsen, Lopez, 


| Peter Flint ‘92, Aurie Hsu '96, Pierre Jalbert ‘89, and Alex 
Christie ‘09. Toward the Curve is packaged with two discs: a traditional audio CD as well as a 5.0 Pure Audio 
Blu-ray disc that includes additional interludes by Rosenkranz. —Erich Burnett 


. 8, 
Business airy 
Persons 


A Legal Theory 
uf the Firm 


ERIC W. ORTS * 


Business Persons: 
A Legal Theory 

of the Firm 

Eric W. Orts ‘82 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
The paperback edition 
of the Wharton 
professor's 2013 book, 
Business Persons, 
looks at the legal 
foundations for 


DUS 
book includes a look at 
hybrid social firms,’— 
e do-well-while- 
‘en ode} 
many Oberlin 
ontrepreneurs, as well 

Ss executive compen- 
sation and tne 

rate persons» 

debate that became 
well known after the 
(it Zens 


j 
Jnited ruling 
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Science Stunts: Fun 


Facts of Physics 


: Jordan D. Brown ‘86 
: IMAGINE PUBLISHING 


Jordan Brown, author of 
: Crazy Concoctions: A 


Mad Scientist's Guide to 


Messy Mixtures, returns 
to explain physics and 

: answer important 
questions such as, “Can 
: | make this tea bag fly?” 
: and “What obnoxious- 

: sounding instrument 

: can | make using only 

: household supplies?” 

: Featuring humorous 


comic-style illustrations 
by Anthony Owsley, 
young scientists will be 
able to have fun while 
building marshmallow 
catapults and exploring 
scientific concepts like 


gravity, centripetal force, 


and magnetism 
Kasey Cheydleur ‘15 


It Shouldn't Have 
Been Beautiful 
Lia Purpura ‘86 
PENGUIN 


This volume, the widely 
published poet's fourth, 
calls to mind Rodin's 
phrase about the 
sculpture being inside 
the marble, awaiting 
release by his chisel. 
Purpura’s polished, 
elegant objects bear 
their weight well 

as they tackle hefty 
issues like time and 
mortality, technology 
and modernity, often 
with short, uncluttered 
lines under one 

word titles. Despite her 
laments about 
efficiency, she makes 


wonderful use of it.—JH 


THE 
ANONYMOUS 
SOURCE 


: The Anonymous 
: Source 

: A.C. Fuller ‘00 

: BOOKTROPE 


The debut novel by 

: Fuller, creator and host 
: of the WRITER 2.0 
podcast and an English 
: teacher at Northwest 

: Indian College, The 

: Anonymous Source is a 
> murder mystery—or a 
: murders mystery, 
really—that is set into 
: motion on the day of 

: the September 11 
attacks—a reminder 

: that the tragedy didn't 
: necessarily unite 
everyone in the U.S. 

: This detail makes the 


deeds and dealings 
seem even more venal, 
as it reveals how 
opportunists look to 
exploit any opportunity 
available. —JH 


MAKING THE 
MOIST OF IT 


Oberlin College 
Assistant Professor 
of Psychology 

Paul Thibodeau’s 
research on people’s 
aversion to the word 
“moist” has received 
substantial press 
since its release, 
including articles 
on MTV.com and in 
Mental Floss. “It 

is kind of weird 

and fun at the same 
time,” he says of 

the attention. 
“Research projects 
take a long time 

to develop, and it 
generally seems like 
no one cares very 
much about them 
most of the time. 
And then all of a sud- 
den, a lot of people 
are interested in the 
work. I really enjoy 
talking to people 
about my work, so 
that part is great.” 
Read more about 
Thibodeau’s word 
aversion research at 
oberlin.edu/oam. 


Comic 


Provocateur 


Daniel Radosh ’91 founded Oberlin’s satirical publication Below the Belt. 
Now, as head writer for The Daily Show, he sets his sights a bit higher. 
By Dade Hayes ’93 | Photographs by Chris Buck for OAM 


IT’S A BRILLIANT AUTUMN FRIDAY IN NEW 
York City—leaves starting to turn, sun-warmed 
breeze gently twirling up Eleventh Avenue and 
rippling the nearby Hudson River. Inside the 
headquarters of The Daily Show on West 52nd 
Street there is a momentary lull following the 
full-tilt production of shows airing Monday 
through Thursday nights at 11. Daniel Radosh 
"91, the show’s senior writer, offers a visitor a 
brief tour of the offices adjacent to the studio, 
but there’s not terribly much to see in this 
workplace in repose. The airy, loftlike space is 
still and mostly empty at 9:30 a.m. as the staff 
enjoys a weekly breather after the four-day 
sprint. It’s a catch-up day, time to bank material 
for upcoming episodes and scour the news for 
any crumbs that might have fallen off the table 
while red-meat topics like the Republican 
nomination battle were devoured. 

The previous night, the Comedy Central 
mainstay had lampooned Republican presiden- 
tial candidate Ben Carson’s tale of having a gun 
pointed at him in a Popeye’s Chicken (or, in his 


oddly chosen words, “the Popeye’s Organiza- 
tion”); explored bipartisan criminal justice 
reform; and bantered with MSNBC host Rachel 
Maddow. Subsequent nights would feature riffs 
on Justin Bieber’s naked photos, the “Justice or 
Else” march in Washington (“Or else what?” 
wondered correspondent Roy Wood Jr.), and a 
vintage Louis Black rant about businesses 
appealing to millennials. For longtime viewers, 
the alchemy felt reassuringly familiar. Fresh off 
three Emmy Award wins in September, the show 
was wryly carving up current events and 
delivering some of the most clever satire in 


American culture, just as it has for nearly 20 years. 


One important new ingredient in the Daily 
Show recipe was added in the fall, though. Trevor 


~ Noah, a 31-year-old South African comedian 


little-known in the U.S., became the show’s host, 
replacing Jon Stewart after he decided to end his 
pioneering 16-year run. Radosh, who has been 
on staff since 2009, had switched to TV writing 
after almost two decades in print and online 
humor chiefly because of Stewart. When the host 


asked him in his job interview why, after finding 
success with his blog and freelance work for 

The New Yorker, Slate, The Week, and others, 
Radosh won him over by saying, “I don’t want to 
write for television. I want to write for this show.” 
One aspect to the appeal was Stewart’s uncanny 
knack for scoring laughs while also being 
willing to reveal his humanity. Miscarriages of 
justice, 9/11, atrocities at home and abroad— 
Stewart steered his audience through a range of 
grim tidings, occasionally dropping his comic 
persona altogether. Last June, for example, 
Stewart delivered an anguished, joke-free 
monologue about the shooting deaths of nine 
members of a storied African-American church 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 

“Jon had established a relationship with the 
audience where people knew him and people 
trusted him and he could say something heartfelt, 
and even if it was a little awkward people would 
understand where he was coming from. That was 
something that we could rely on,” Radosh recalls. 


“We no longer have that. Or we don’t have that yet 


eer 
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“It was sophomoric—but in our defense, 


with Trevor. In our first week of shows, there was a 
mass shooting [at an Oregon community college], 
and Trevor was like, ‘I’m not Jon. People don’t 
know me. And yet, it felt weird. Everyone is 
thinking about this, everyone is talking about this. 
Can you just go out and tell jokes? He felt like he 
couldn'’t. He also felt like he didn’t want to make a 
statement. All he wanted to do was acknowledge it’ 

Noah ended up gesturing to the shooting 
toward the top of the show, saying, “Normally in 
one of these situations I'll just speak from the 
heart, but honestly this isn’t a normal situation 
for me. I haven't had the time to feel, let alone 
think, about everything that’s happening, and I’m 
sure it’s true for many people out there.” 

Radosh noted this workaround, while not ideal, 


> 


had occurred just days into Noah’s tenure. “We are 
learning how to do something new. He is an 
incredibly smart, talented writer and performer. 
He hasn't done this specific type of thing before, so 
he is learning this. We had done this specific thing 
before with Jon. The show functioned very 
smoothly by the time I got here. We knew how to 
do the show the way Jon wanted to do it. It was 
probably the most well-run, functional-in-every 
sense of any late-night comedy show.” 

Adding to the complexity of the transition is the 
show’s charge, which is unique in television—to 
provide a comfortable, entertaining wind-down to 
the day but also to question the norms of media, 
politics, and society. “The Daily Show always had its 
fans, and hopefully still does, who were right there 
with us and that’s great,” Radosh says. “But it also 
had a lot of people who loved it in a lot of ways but 
didn’t quite get what we were doing. I think the 
fact that we would address serious issues would 
confuse that.” He mentions the Rally to Restore 
Sanity in 2010. “The same way we satirized news 
coverage, we were satirizing a rally. It doesn’t mean 
we're mocking the rally; we’re taking a form.” 

Radosh, reedy, alert, and clad in a writer’s 
uniform of jeans and a comfortable dress shirt, 
displays well-earned pride in his work. His Twitter 
profile background is a photo of The Daily Show 
writing staff onstage at the Emmys. He greets 
questions about the changing of the host guard 
with a mixture of dogged optimism and under- 
standable fatigue. The media scrutiny around the 
handover has reached absurd, Taiwan-returning- 
to-China levels. But given Stewart’s deific status in 


the culture, the obsessive attention and wary 


we were sophomores. 


reception to Noah, who has benefited from the fact 
that the entire writing staff from Stewart’s final 
months has stayed on, isn’t a total surprise. Many 
early reviews handed out demerits for his hewing 
too closely to the Stewart model, showing the 
impossible balance he’s expected to strike. 

“Trevor has different needs and different things he 
wants to accomplish and different ways he likes to 
work,” Radosh says. “So now, these last two weeks, it 
hasn’t run as smoothly as it had before. But hopefully 
by the time people are reading this, we will have 
figured out the new way. I understand that there are 
people who will say, ‘Jon Stewart was The Daily Show 
for me. I’m not going to watch anymore.’ We'll see 
what happens. So far, people are still watching. I think 
a lot of Jon Stewart fans maybe aren't watching, but 
we're bringing in a lot of new people.” 

Stewart’s exit was accompanied by all manner 
of think pieces, retrospectives and general media 
acknowledgement that the current era’s Mark 
Twain was stepping away from the microphone. 

“By the time I started here, Jon had really found 
his voice and his rhythm,” Radosh says. For all of 
the veneration of his acumen as a political satirist, 
Stewart was first and foremost a comedian, forged 
in the fires of standup and previous TV flameouts. 

“People forget that a lot of it was just sheer funny 
stuff. There wasn’t always a huge point. ... But 
certainly the best stuff was the kind of humor that, 
first, it makes you laugh. And then, if we do it 
right, it makes you see an issue that you thought 
you knew about and understood and makes you 
see it in a slightly different way.” 

That combination was always one that 
resonated for Radosh, who has spent pretty much 
his entire life processing the world around him 
through humor. Raised in Brooklyn in a family of 
political activists, he was writing send-ups almost 
before full sentences. Before long, he arrived at a 
serendipitous hunting ground: Oberlin College in 
the late 1980s. 

“When I started at Oberlin, people were still 
using the phrase ‘politically correct’ as a non-pejo- 
rative. Within the four years I was there, it totally 
shifted. And now, it’s only an insult,” he says. 

Warming to the topic, he summons the memory 
of a Pete Seeger concert at Finney Chapel. “There’s 
no one with more liberal bona fides than Pete 
Seeger—and people hissed at him! He sang some 
song about his little brown grandchildren. Now, 
that’s a term people use... It sounded like ‘colored 
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people.’ But you, sophomores at Oberlin, have not 
earned the right to hiss at Pete Seeger for not being 
socially conscious enough. You could either despair 
at that or you could have fun with that. And my 
friends and I chose to have fun with it.” 

Fun took the form of a satirical campus 
magazine called Below the Belt (BTB). Run out of 
various dorm rooms and off-campus houses, it 
began as an underground venture but became 
Oberlin’s version of The Onion, the contempora- 
neous humor newspaper launched at the 
University of Wisconsin. It took aim at a host of 
fat targets of the P.C. age and mixed in plenty of 
its own self-originated comedic japes. “Jews & 
Blacks Go Home!” read one provocative headline. 
The accompanying story explained, “October 
14-22 was fall break and many Jewish and black 
students went home to see their families.” Another 
questioned then-President S. Frederick Starr’s 

. Claim, in an interview with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, “Look, I'm not a total idiot. ’ve had photos 
in National Geographic” in a story headlined, 

“Starr is a Total Idiot.” Regular features like 

“Insecurity Notebook” catalogued events and 
skewered the establishment. 

“Oberlin was the ideal place for me to find my 
voice as a Satirist,” Radosh says. “It had an equal 
number of people who had a great sense of humor 
and no sense of humor at all. And that’s the kind 
of mix you want.” 

BTB quickly built a rabid following, publishing 
a few issues a year from 1988 to 1991, aided by its 
timing before the Internet. (It carried on in three 
different incarnations after Radosh graduated; he 
still relishes the prank of giving each his blessing 
without informing the others.) Dave Anderson ’92, 
who contributed to BTB and worked high-profile 
media jobs at MTV and the Clinton White House 
after graduation (he now runs communications 
for a nonprofit), remembers when issues would 
land around campus. “When they printed it, it was 
gone,” he says. “Everyone was like, ‘Where is it!?” 
and that just added to its mystique.” 

Issues also did not carry bylines. To Anderson, 

“In a school of smarty-pants, cultured, connected 
kids, fucking with them anonymously was a much 
more clever form of humor.” Radosh also recalled 
the anonymity as “heretical” but said the goal 
extended to creating “creative chaos” on campus. 

“We wanted people to feel unsettled, weirded out, 
confused. That’s why we always printed a mix of 


Below The Belt 


THIS SCUD'S FOR Us! 


Oberlin Hit by Iraqi Missile 


GROAN MAN Below the Belt took humorous aim at what its writers saw as a lack of humor by some on campus. 


truth and nonsense, without ever telling people 
which was which. We were trying to make the 
point that it’s liberating to not always know what’s 
going on. Yes, it was sophomoric, but in my 
defense, we were sophomores.” 

Copies of BTB and a résumé landed Radosh an 
internship at Spy magazine, itself a milestone in 
satirical publishing, after he graduated as a religion 
and English double major. He soon parlayed the 
Spy stint into frequent assignments for a range of 
magazines in the post-Oberlin years. Humor 
writing was Radosh’s main passion, but he 
supported himself for more than a decade in New 
York (not an easy feat as print’s decline became 
more precipitous) by not being too choosy. He 

gerly penned “love quizzes” for YM magazine, for 


or dished out pop culture takes for a 
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semi-obscure alternative paper, the New York Press. 
Slowly, steadily, he secured a solidly professional 
reputation (always a disconcerting development 
for a humorist), earning a spot on Time magazine’s 
shortlist of best blogs with his eponymous site, 
sparring memorably with writer Peter Landesman 
over inaccuracies in the latter’s New York Times 
Magazine piece on sex trafficking. As Radosh grew 
in stature as a writer, his sensibility expanded to 
accommodate other dimensions. He hit the road to 
write a book in 2008 about Christian pop culture 
called Rapture Ready! Although animated by his 
sardonic style, it also posed deeper questions about 
faith, politics, and human nature. 

“You can see Below the Belt in everything he’s 
done since,” Anderson says. “He has this hilari 


ously dry, arch writing style, but there’s enough of 


a humanity in it that it never seems like just mean 
kids shooting spitballs.” Radosh says the human 
factor has become increasingly essential. “When I 
was in college, the ideal kind of political satire or 
maybe the only kind I was capable of doing was 
just to get people angry because they have a set of 
beliefs and I am intentionally trolling, as we now 
call it. That was great at Oberlin in the early ’90s, it 
was great for me. It’s not my ideal now.” 

But don’t for a second assume that the 
46-year-old Radosh, a father to 12-year-old twins 
and a 6 year old, has entered a Bob Saget-in-Full 
House phase. Asked if parenthood has made him 
approach things differently than when, as a 
wild-haired undergrad he concocted headlines like 

“Look Out, Whitey!” in Below the Belt, he doesn’t 
hesitate. “Really, no,” he says, “except for the fact 
that my pop culture references have been updated.” 

Distressingly, he adds, there was that list 
compiled by Brooklyn Magazine in 2014 of the 100 
funniest people living in the borough—an 
estimable group, to be sure. His pleasure at making 
the list waned, though, when he saw the way he 
had been pigeonholed. “In the blurb about me, it 
said, “We're not usually fans of dad humor ...? And 
I was like, ‘Are you kidding me?!’ First of all, I have 
no idea how they even knew I was a father. I never 
once used my kids as material. And I don’t think 
what I do is dad humor in the slightest.” 

Rather than stewing over the unintentional slight, 
though, he tries to see the upside. “It’s become a 
running joke around the office,” he smiles, gesturing 
around the empty space, evoking the repartee of the 
fastest writers’ room in television. “When I say 
something particularly awful or appalling just to get 
a laugh in the room even though it will never get on 
the show, people just say, ‘#dadhumor.” 

With that, the interview winds to a close. 
Colleagues have started to populate the office. The 
news cycle churns on. Gaffes committed in 
televised debates are rolling out across the land. 
Radosh notes that the oft-repeated maxim that 
people get their news from The Daily Show is 

“definitely overstated.” Still, the pompous and 
self-righteous are in desperate need of deflation. 
Life’s fundamental unfairness has fallen off the 
front page. The mission of The Daily Show has 


never seemed more urgent. m 
DADE HAYES IS EXECUTIVE EDITOR OF BROADCASTING+ 
HIS FREELANCE WRITING 


AND FORBES.COM 


CABLE MAGAZINE APPEARS IN THE 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“There’s zero glamour in the world of 
online literary magazines. No ink on the page, 
no older editor telling you about his time 
doing acid with The Beatles or whatever. 
You write, you get edited by someone your own 
age, they think of a snazzy headline, and 
you publish it. It’s a lonely station, and I think 
Oberlin students are made for it. We’re not 
all that interested in status, and have 
been taught, to a degree, to believe in the 
merits of a work (rather) than the pedigree 
of the author.”—Max Rivlin-Nadler ‘10 


“I think Oberlin instills a real 
appreciation of and craving for community— 
independent, self-determined community— 
in students, or at least it did for me. 

And the online literary world is a robust 
and diverse community. They—we— 
are certainly not in it for the money.” 

—Martha Bayne '90 


“I spent countless hours at Oberlin 
in conversation about ideas with people who 
were equally curious about many aspects 
of culture and the world, and willing to 
take those things seriously. I think being 
a voracious generalist and serious-ish 
conversationalist is great preparation for 
the online literary magazine world, and 
there’s a lot of that at Oberlin.” 
—Zoe Zolbrod ’90 


Click Lit 
The new 
online 
literary 
magazines 
are littered 
with 
alumni 
bylines. 


By Liv Combe ’12 
Illustration by 
MJ Robinson ’14 for OAM 


MAYBE IT’S THANKS TO THE 
strong creative writing program. 
Maybe it’s an intrinsic part of the 
student and alumni culture. Or 
that northern Ohio water. Whatever 
the reason, the fact remains: 
when you're scrolling through the 
mastheads of online literary 
magazines, you're going to find 
more than your fair share of 
Oberlin alumni names there. 

If you think print literary 
journals are old school, then their 
online counterparts are very much 
the new, welcoming fledgling voices 
and experimental styles far more 
readily—not to mention with faster 
turnaround times and drastically 
lower costs. But the question still 
stands: why are so many Oberlin 
alumni involved in this new school? 
Associate Professor of Creative 
Writing Dan Chaon has a few ideas. 

“What you're reading in these 
online literary magazines is often 
different stuff” than what you read 
in the print journals, says Chaon. 

“It might not be by Jonathan Franzen 
or any of the National Book Award 
nominees; you'll get more young 
writers, more experimental writers. 
There’s a completely different set 


of canonical texts. 


“Millennial students are much 
less library savvy, in some ways, 
because they don’t need it as a 
tool,” says Chaon. “And maybe 
that’s why they get so into the online 
literary magazines—it’s not a 
difference in quality or accessibility 
in terms of how long it takes [to 
get published in a print magazine], 
but more accessible because these 
online literary magazines fit into 
their lifestyle.” 

“I think that young people are 
getting involved in the way they 
always have,” says Emma Straub 02, 
novelist and frequent contributor to 
Rookie, an online pop culture 
magazine aimed at young women 
(Lena Dunham 08 is also a frequent 
contributor). “They’re going where 
exciting things are happening and 
where they can be of service.” 

Perhaps these online magazines 
are a symptom of a dying print indus- 
try, or maybe they’re just the latest 
iteration in an ever-evolving literary 
culture (let’s hope for the latter), 
Regardless, Oberlin grads are playing 
key roles in these publications, which 
comes as no surprise to Chaon. 

“That's just the way our students 
are,” he says. “They’re really smart 
and hip and don’t wait around for 


someone to show them the path. 
They make the path themselves.” 
Below, we've rounded up some of 
the standout online literary 
magazines with Obies at the helm. 


Full Stop 


www.full-stop.net 

If we had to name one publication 
that most embodied the phenom- 
enon of Oberlin alumni in the world 
of online literary magazines, it 
would have to be Full Stop. This 
January marks the fifth anniversary 
for the site, which was started by a 
handful of graduates back in 2011 
soon after their graduation. Today 
Full Stop counts nine Oberlin alumni 
among its editors. 

“While we were all working full 
time and trying to figure out 
post-college existence, we also 
wanted to break into the writing 
world,” says Max Rivlin-Nadler ‘10, 
who has since been published in the 
New York Times, the Nation, and the 
New Republic. But how? “We didn’t 
have any real bylines, no one really 
wanted to publish (or pay for) 
reviews of contemporary fiction by 
young, unproven writers, and a lot of 
the criticism we wanted to do didn’t 
really have a place within any 


“Oberlin students are also known 
for cramming their schedules full of 
extracurriculars, even if it means sacrificing 
sleep. Similarly, I think we want to keep 
this going once we've graduated. Many 
of these lit mag jobs aren't paid and 
they happen after hours, but among Obies, 
there's always been not just a curiosity 
to keep one’s mind going, but a need.” 
—Moze Halperin '11 


“My time at Oberlin was remarkable 
because I was allowed to be passionate about 
what I loved: books, basically. I'd also say that 
Oberlin taught me how to bea critical thinker 
and those skills—honed by writing essays as 
an undergrad, or discussing a text ina 
classroom—help me today, as a writer and as 
an editor. I learned to use my brain at Oberlin. 
Thank goodness!” —Hdan Lepucki '02 


“My time at Oberlin helped me overcome 
a certain kind of shyness that may have 
inhibited me prior to then. At Oberlin, 

I felt surrounded by people who encouraged 
one another to say what they wanted 
and do what they wanted, without worrying 
about sounding weird or looking like 
a dork. Be who you are. Take risks. 
Have adventures.” —Becky Tuch ‘01 


existing publications.” The obvious 


solution was to start their own, and 
the next five years flew by. 

To celebrate this milestone 
birthday, Full Stop is putting together 
a print collection of some of their 
favorite interviews, essays, and 
reviews over the years. If you're 
interested in making a donation or 
sponsoring an entire edition, visit 
full-stop.net/donate. 


The Offing 


www.theoffingmag.com 
As a channel of the Los Angeles Review 
of Books, The Offing came into the 
world of online literary magazines 
with a unique privilege—introducing 
a voice that was already trusted by 
many readers. This meant that, from 
the get-go, they were able to feature 
lesser-known authors, “aiming to 
curate our selections from our 
submissions as well as from solicita- 
tions from larger names,’ says Moze 
Halperin ‘11, editor of the “You Are 
Here” category, which publishes a 
piece centered around the theme of 
place every other week. 

Halperin, a creative writing and 
French double major at Oberlin, 
came to The Offing through a 


roundabout series of jobs—play- 
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wright, barista, staffer at Flavorwire, 
and writer for Full Stop among them. 
These days, he lives and works 

out of New York with The Offing 
colleagues from around the country. 
Their collective goal? “To give 
centrality to less traditionally 
privileged voices and stories, those 
that need to be as widely visible and 
accessible as possible.” 


The Millions 


www.themillions.com 

The Millions is one of the longest- 
running online literary magazines out 
there, and novelist Edan Lepucki ‘02 
has been a part of it since its early 
days. After graduating from Oberlin 
with a double major in English and 
creative writing, Lepucki met the 
founder of The Millions while they 
were both working at Book Soup, an 


independent bookstore in Hollywood. 


“This was in the early days of blogs, 
and over time his site became bigger 
and more professional,” recalls 
Lepucki. As she finished up her MFA 
in creative writing, Lepucki began 
writing for The Millions in 2006. 
These days, she’s a contributing editor 
and writer to the site’s reviews, 
interviews, and popular reading lists. 


“Online literary magazines let 


writers and readers connect with 
one another, and they make that 
connection effortless,” says Lepucki. 
“Writing for The Millions has helped 
me feel like I’m part of a community. 
Writing novels is often a lonely and 
long endeavor, and publishing an 
essay online, and getting feedback 
on it, is a welcome contrast to that 
solitary slog.” 


The Rumpus 


www.therumpus.net 

The Rumpus is perhaps most widely 
known as home of “Dear Sugar,” the 
anonymous advice column turned 
not so anonymous when it was 
revealed that Cheryl Strayed of Wild 
fame was the writer behind it. Among 
literary circles, it also happens to be 
one of the most popular digital 
publications out there, helped along 
by Sunday editors Martha Bayne ‘90 
and Zoe Zolbrod ‘90. 

Both had been contributors to 
The Rumpus when, a few years back, 
the previous Sunday editor was 
stepping down and needed someone 
to fill her shoes. Bayne and Zolbrod 
offered up their dual services—they'd 
already worked together publishing a 
print zine on the side for five years 


after graduating from Oberlin. 


They’ve worked in tandem ever 
since, publishing an essay or an 
author interview just in time for your 
weekly Sunday evening read. 


The Review Review 


www.thereviewreview.net 

“In the spring of 2008, I stopped 
submitting to literary magazines,” 
writes Becky Tuch ‘01. As a fiction 
writer, it seemed a futile task to her: 
the time, the effort, and the money 
that went into submissions, all of 
which were met with what seemed 
like rejections at best, radio silence at 
worst. So that same year, she decided 
to do something a little different, 
and started The Review Review. 

A registered LLC, The Review 
Review is more akin to a tool for 
writers than a traditional publishing 
platform. Under Tuch’s direction as 
founder and editor in chief, the site 
is dedicated to reviews of literary 
magazines, interviews with journal 
editors, and post calls for submis- 
sions and contests. The Review 
Review also provides a database of 
more than 1,000 literary magazines 
to aid aspiring and experienced 
writers alike in their work. @ 

LIV COMBE '12 1S SENIOR EDITOR AT 
HUCKBERRY IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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WATER SHORTAGES IN THE WES% 
SEA LEVEL RISE AND STORM Saas 
ON THE COASTS, OR MULTI-MILLION- 
DOLLAR LEGAL BATTLES, OBERLIN 
ALUMNI AND PROFESSORS ARE 
AMONG THOSE SEARCHING FOR 
UNDERSTANDING, SOLUTIONS, AND— 
IN THE WORDS OF JOHN PETERSEN== 
SEBP SOCIETAL CHANGE. 


A CREEK FLOWS THROUGH TAPPAN SQUARE. ITS WATER SPILLS INTO 
Plum Creek, which feeds into the Black River and then into Lake Erie. After 
a while, it goes over Niagara Falls, through Lake Ontario, and down the St. 
Lawrence River to the Atlantic Ocean. 

If you can’t quite picture the stream, it’s because you've never seen it. 
Like many other streams and creeks and rivers that at some point became 
inconvenient to the cities and towns built around them, it’s been buried. 

It was probably never a perennial stream, says Oberlin Professor of 
Geology Bruce Simonson. Really, it was more of a depression on the land, 

“a shallow little notch of the topography,’ filling up when it rained and 
channeling water south, flowing through Tappan Square and where the 
downtown buildings sit now. 

Tappan was a seasonal swamp before we got our hands and drainage 


devices on it, says Dennis Greive, Oberlin’s grounds services manager. 


Without that stream—which is now a pipe that fills with storm water—it 
would not be the park we stroll and sit and read in now. 

Groundskeeping in Oberlin isn’t just about keeping a swamp drained, 
though. Greive and his team have designed landscapes that collect and 
store water, so as not to overwhelm storm drains, and the student group 
Oberlin Stormwater Management Project, or OSWAMP, built a rain garden 
in South Bowl to catch water and help reduce floods. 

“Water relations is one of the most important aspects of making a site 
livable,” says Greive. 

And, though, sure, it generally flows downhill, water can be mysterious 
and complicated. And what we thought we knew about it, in terms of 
precipitation patterns, is changing. 
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One night this past summer, John Petersen ’88, the Paul Sears 
Distinguished Professor of Environmental Studies, stayed up all night in a 
storm, racing back and forth along Plum Creek. 

“Tt was a heck of a night,” he says. He and his drenched, raincoat-clad 
partners were out to measure the flow of water down the creek. The depth 
of a stream is easy enough to figure out at any given time, he says. But 
knowing how much water is actually flowing down it is more difficult, and 
Petersen had been waiting for a good storm. 

So out there, in the dark and the rain, Petersen wielded what he describes as 
a staff with a propeller stuck on the end to measure the water as it rushed by. 

“Tt was like this odd surrealistic experience of sleep deprivation and 
having this goal,” he says. “In some ways I was revisiting my studenthood at 
Oberlin in doing something that was kind of lunatic and spur-of-the- 
moment that involved a lot of sleep deprivation.” 

It was strange, he says, that he and his assistants had to wait until summer 
for the project. Usually big storms roll through in spring. Not this year though. 

“We basically had no rain during the early spring,” says Petersen. Then 
northern Ohio got soaked. This was the third-wettest June in Cleveland since 
the National Weather Service began tracking this kind of thing. “I look at it as 
just part of global weirding,” he says. “It’s just different. The weather is different.” 


WATER PROBLEMS FLOW INTO EVERY PART OF OUR LIVES. OUR FIELDS 
and cities, our economies and power grids, all require a reliable supply of fresh 
water and need to not be inundated with salt water. Even before the current 
California drought, farmers and cities there were promised more water than 
was typically available. The water in the Colorado River is over-promised, too. 
Florida is suing Georgia in the U.S. Supreme Court, claiming that Atlanta uses 
too much water. Earlier this year the Supreme Court decided another water 
case in Kansas’s favor in a lawsuit against Nebraska. 

Water fights are nothing new, but the squabbles and mismanagement of 
the last couple of centuries are catching up to us, as climate change 
threatens to make it all worse. 

Nine of the world’s 10 hottest recorded years were in the 21st century. 
The science isn’t quite there yet on blaming any given weather event to 
climate change, but for some things—coastal flooding caused by sea level 
rise, extreme heat—it’s getting closer, says Brenda Ekwurzel, senior climate 
scientist at the Union of Concerned Scientists. 

When it comes to precipitation, she says, climate change and changes in 
the polar jet stream are making the extremes more extreme—whether 
they’re on the dry end or the wet end. 

“Some places that may be experiencing drought may be experiencing severe 
drought,” she says. “And other places that get some storms, some weather, some 
rain and snow, may be experiencing extreme precipitation events.” 

A drought could drag on and on—and be punctuated by severe, heavy 
storms, even flash floods and mudslides, turning the relief of a rainy day into 
a different sort of disaster. Other places could see hundred-year storms a lot 
more often than once a century. In some cities, high tides will become floods. 

“A lot of people think about the carbon cycle as the climate change 
problem,” says Ekwurzel. “But I think how people experience it is by too 
much water or too little water.” 

Eventually, says Petersen, something will have to give. We can’t sit idly by 
as crops dry up and cities flood. 

“One way or another these things will be tipping points,” says Petersen. 

“The political system and the economic systems and the ecological system 
are so completely misaligned with each other right now.” 


TAKE CALIFORNIA. 

The effects of the four-year drought are well documented: red clay 
bathtub rings around shrinking reservoirs, brown lawns, farmers ripping 
out orchards, massive wildfires. 

It’s ugly, but Jessica Oster ’03 says it could be much worse. 

“There were times in California when there were droughts that were 
nothing like what we’ve experienced since,’ she says. 

Oster is an assistant professor at Vanderbilt University, where she studies 
ancient climates. She looks back in time via stalagmites in caves. Stalagmites 
form when water seeps down through soil and into the rock. By analyzing 
their chemistry, Oster can learn not just rainfall amounts, but also the 
temperature of the air when the rain condensed, where the water came from, 
the chemistry of the soil, and what sorts of plants were growing in it. . 

She recently combed through research on caves, lake beds, and tree rings 
to get a better overall picture of water in the ancient western United States. 

“[There is] evidence that lake levels were much lower than anything 
we've ever experienced and wildfires were much larger and more prevalent 
than anything we've ever experienced,” she says. “And so we know the 
climate can do this and has done it in the recent past.” 

This winter could put a dent in the drought if the El Nifio that’s forming 

in the Pacific brings soaking storms to the West Coast. The weather could 
even swing too far in the other direction, and result in flooding and 
mudslides. But that won't really solve California’s water problem in the long 
term, because climate change is throwing a wrench in the whole system. 
The state’s elaborate plumbing that brings water from the Sierra Nevada, 
across and down the Central Valley to thirsty farms and coastal cities, relies 
on reservoirs up in the mountains, and the reservoirs rely on mountain 
snowpack. The snow piles up all winter, then melts all summer. The 
reservoirs are designed to catch it as it melts. As the climate warms and : 
more of that snow falls as rain, Oster says, the system begins to break down. 

“Part of me looks at it and is like, oh cool, this is an interesting experiment,” 
she says. “You can also get really depressed because you know what’s possible.” 

Civil engineer Peter Mayer ’86 agrees. “It gets grim fast when you think _ 
about Southern California without water,” he says. | 

Mayer has been a consultant in the water industry for more than 20 
years. He lives in Colorado and says he considers the challenges on the 
Colorado River system his life’s work. People in seven states rely on it for 
drinking, crops, or hydropower. There’s not enough water in the river to 
keep up with demand. Climate change will probably make it worse. 

“How are we going to manage a future where there might be less water 
available in that system?” says Mayer. “We're going to see some changes. Hard to 
know exactly what it’s going to look like. There'll probably be a lot of fighting.” 


BUT MAYER IS FAR FROM DESPAIR. 
“The rumors of our demise are greatly exaggerated,” he says. “We're 
capable of solving this,” 

One piece of good news is that cities have already done a lot to conserve 
water. Some have done so well, in fact, that their water agencies have to | 
worry about the lost revenue from selling less water. 

“Even as population has increased significantly, water use has either 
stayed about the same or decreased,” says Mayer. 

People are just using less water. We have low-flow toilets, efficient washing 
machines, and smart water meters. Utilities can remotely monitor for leaks. 
Many cities offer rebates to people who replace inefficient appliances; in some | 


'@ 


States, if you're buying a new appliance, the only options are water efficient. 

“Tt used to be that there was a distinct and obvious linkage in an increase 
or decrease of population, and the water use of the city,” says Mayer. “For 
the last 20 years or more, that has not been the case.” 

This is an exciting time, says Mayer, with-all this technology. He says he 
‘expects urban water use, at least indoors, to continue to go down. 

But there could still be more dry times ahead. The reservoirs on the 
Colorado are as low as they’ve ever been, he says, and who knows if they'll 
fill up again. Water has seldom ever been a constraint on cities or growth, 
but Mayer says utilities’ roles could change in the future. 

“They may have to say, “We’ve got to look a little more carefully at 

whether we'll be able to grow at that same rate,” he says. “Water may 
become more of a limiting factor.” 

_ Petersen, the Oberlin professor, hopes for a sea change in how we think 
about water. His Environmental Dashboard monitors a building’s—or even 
a city’s—energy and water use. People can see the changes in real time. 
Oberlin’s dorms have it rigged up now. So does the city of Oberlin. 
“We're trying to make people think about how their behavior connects 
with systems,” he says. 

} So it’s not just about wondering, “how much water did I use this month?” 
but instead, learning “how much are we as a community using right now?” 
“One of our big goals with Environmental Dashboard is to rewire the 
‘way people think about their relationship with resources,” says Petersen. 

‘So they transition from thinking of [conservation] as personal virtue to 
hinking of it more as an act of citizenship... an act that connects them to 


” 


community. 
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And the Environmental Dashboard makes the connection between 
water and electricity more obvious: water treatment plants need energy, 
power plants need water. They’re intimately connected. Run low on 
water, and you run low on electricity. Use a lot of water, and you're 
using a lot of electricity, and—depending on where your power comes 
from—likely also generating greenhouse gas emissions. 

“As a scientist I’m interested in studying systems and learning how 
they work, but as an educator what ’'m really interested in doing is 
translating that information into a form that helps people feel more 
connected with a system and engages them in civic and environmental 
activities,” says Petersen. “What we want is for people to think about 
water in a way that not just changes the length of their shower, but 
changes the way they vote.” 

Petersen says he thinks until people have a better understanding of 
how the resource works, we won't be able to solve our water problems. 


A RIVER RUNS THROUGH LOS ANGELES. THE WATER COLLECTS FROM 
the mountains that form a northern arc over the city. It goes by 
Burbank and Griffith Park, downtown L.A. and Compton, down to 
Long Beach, San Pedro Bay, and the Pacific Ocean. 

It's probably easiest to picture it in its most degraded form: a long 
puddle in a cement canyon. The place where car chases and shoot outs 
happen in movies. 

“The norm here is: don’t go near the river,” says George Wolfe ’86, 
founder and president of L.A. River Expeditions. “It’s a bad place. It’s 
not only dirty but unsafe, and things can happen if you go near the 
river and touch that water.” 

But Wolfe’s not from L.A.; he’d always lived in places where going in 
the water was fine, and he says he missed it. 

He figured out that he could put a boat on the L.A. River. Then, 
with a group of boaters, he proved that the river was, indeed, navigable, 
all 51 miles of it. Eventually the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency 
decided that the whole river—the mountain streams down to the 
urban canyon, deserved Clean Water Act protection. 

“That was a pretty big change from what the policy had been with 
the river before, which was one of neglect and abuse really,” says Wolfe. 

“Kind of padlocking it and pretending like we didn’t have a river.” 

Now Wolfe’s nonprofit leads kayak trips on the river. Other environ- 
mental groups are involved in clean-up efforts, and the river is 
receiving political and financial attention. 

A long-term revitalization plan for one stretch of the river devel- 
oped by the city calls not only for parks and natural areas, but also for 
a way to capture and store water that otherwise runs out into the ocean. 
So it would be not just an aesthetic change, but also a change in water 
use and conservation. 

“Tt still has a ways to go,” he says. “But I’ve seen a lot of progress in a 
short amount of time now. Such that the L.A. River is viewed in some 
circles as kind of a model of success in terms of how you can turn an 
urban river around. Turn it from one of hopelessness to one of hope.” 

Yes, a lot of the river is still a mess. And yes, the drought drags on. 
The ice caps melt, the sea level rises, the weather gets weird. People 
don’t think about water use, and governments fight over it. 

But it’s not all out of our hands yet. 


MOLLY SAMUELS A REPORTER AT WABE, THE NPR STATION IN ATLANTA, AND A 
MEMBER OF NPR'S ENERGY AND ENVIRONMENT TEAM 


Renamed for its 
founder, the 
Yeworkwha 
Belachew Center 
for Dialogue 
celebrates 14 

years of giving 

all people ‘a chance 
to be heard. 


DOZENS OF PEOPLE PACK INTO LEWIS HOUSE ON A RAINY SATURDAY 
in October, the crowd in the small front rooms of the century-old house 
nearly immobilized from the crush of bodies. 

Some haven't seen each other for months or years. They tap one 
another on the shoulder; old friends greet with hugs. 

The occasion is an informal ceremony to mark the renaming of the 
Oberlin College Dialogue Center (OCDC) after its founder and college 
ombudsperson Yeworkwha Belachew, known by everyone in her life as YB. 
In the 14 years since its founding, OCDC has been involved in resolving 
disputes both within and outside the Oberlin campus, a resource for 
students, faculty, administrators, community members, and others. 

Oberlin President Marvin Krislov is here to pay tribute, along with the 
many alumni, faculty, and staff members who have worked with YB, 
some traveling from as far away as California. 


And although the overall mood is celebratory, there’s also an underly- 


ing hum of concern: YB herself isn’t present. She was admitted to the 
hospital the night before, a minor setback in her recovery from a 2013 
stroke that ultimately led to her retirement. 

As remarks begin, everyone moves toward the living room, the 
overflow still filling the hall and beyond. 

“She’s actually doing really well,” her son, Meiraff (Meshesha), assures 
the assembled crowd. “Last night was a bump in the road.” 

He reads a letter from YB that thanks those present for honoring her 
mission to “affirm the dignity” of everyone in the Oberlin College 
community. 

His voice snags, and he pauses. 

“T don’t know why I’m getting emotional,” he says. “This isn’t a sad letter.” 

People seem to understand, though. He’s overcome by the outpouring of 
affection for his mom 

YB’s unique ability to connect with and honor people from all 


and the recognition of the importance of her work. 


backgrounds is brought up in just about every remark made during the 
ceremony and in a series of video messages that friends are invited to 
record afterward. A compilation will be sent to her once she returns home. 
“You are a person of dignity, and you recognize the dignity in others,” 
Kimberly Jackson Davidson, associate dean of students, tells the camera. 
“You are strategic and wise. You have mentored many who have graduated 
and who hold roles of influence in their communities or workplaces.” 

There are personal stories, too: from fellow Oberlin parents, for 
example, who attended soccer practices with YB and Meiraff when he was 
a boy. More than once, her impeccable sense of style is mentioned: 
high-heeled shoes, colorful tailored suits, and pearls. Sometimes she wore 
the traditional dresses and head wraps of her native Ethiopia. 

Rusty Bartels ’10 worked with YB as an OCDC facilitator and although 
now a graduate student in cultural studies at the University of California, 
Davis, still stays in touch as a friend. 

After making a short speech about the importance of her work and 
how giving she’s been as a friend, Bartels steps down from the podium, 
head shaking. 

“I only got to say about half of what I was planning,” he says, laughing a 
little. “She isn’t just good at what she does. She’s a national resource for 
this kind of work.” 


A Life of Connection 

YB FIRST CAME TO OHIO FROM ETHIOPIA IN THE MID-1970S. SHE AND 
her then-husband studied at Bowling Green University and moved to 
Oberlin in 1978. He taught in the African American studies department; 
she became a residence hall director for Noah Hall. 

A few years later, the couple separated. YB and Meiraff lived in an 
apartment in Noah, where she would cook wat and tibs—Ethiopian 
meat-and-vegetable stews—while listening to Bob Marley and R&B on her 
stereo. The scents and sounds were a natural draw for students, who 
would flock to her apartment and hang out, sometimes for hours at a time. 
She invited them to call her YB so they wouldn't have to stumble over 
pronouncing her name. 

“It was just a very chill environment in our apartment all the time,” 
recalls Meiraff, now 39. “She cared about students as individuals rather 
than seeing it as a job. It probably helped that she wasn’t that far out of 
college herself when she came.” 

Her warmth and openness became a stabilizing influence for hundreds 
of students displaced from their homes —especially those from Africa, 


Meiraff says. Students from that time still call, write, and email her 


TAKING STEPS The Dialogue Center's mediation training class of 2007, with late 
President Nancy Dye and Yeworkwha Beleachew. 


because of the bond she created with them. For Meiraff himself, it was a 
fairy tale childhood. He roved from dorm lounge to dorm lounge, breaking 
into poorly secured candy machines with other hall directors’ kids and 
learning soccer from international students. 

But dorm life wasn’t all paradise, and it was during these years that YB 
first started negotiating conflicts between students—everything from petty 
property disputes to more serious emotional entanglements. She had no 
formal training in mediation or conflict resolution, but her connection with 
students made her a natural at helping them better understand each other. 

As those skills developed, and with her popularity among students 
continuing, the college administration took notice. She became an assistant 
dean of residential life in 1989, then interim director of residential life in 
1998. In 2000, then-college president Nancy Dye appointed her to the newly 
created position of ombudsperson. 

“It’s a crying need that I think YB will fill in wonderful ways, then-dean 
of students Peter Goldsmith said. “Her role is not to intervene between 
students and others, but to place in the hands of students the tools they 
need to resolve conflicts, to work their way through the bureaucracy.” 


The OCDC and Multipartiality 


THE PROMOTION ENERGIZED YB AND GAVE HER NEW LICENSE TO SHAPE 
the college’s approach to relations between students, faculty, administra- 
tion, and the wider Oberlin community. A year after becoming ombud- 
sperson, she called Leah Wing ’84, a faculty member in dispute resolution 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, and a mediation trainer and 
program consultant. Wing had known YB as a residence hall director 
during her days at Oberlin. 

YB told Wing she wanted to start a mediation program at Oberlin and 
asked her to come to campus to facilitate a design team for the new 
program. Working with Wing and Diane Kenty ’77, who taught at the 
University of Maine School of Law and directed its Office of Court 
Alternative Dispute Resolution, the design team interviewed students, 
faculty, administrators, and staff and explored a variety of mediation 
program models to develop OCDC., | 


“What came from the team was that OCDC should focus not on getting 
people to an agreement, but instead helping them fully tell their story 
about what happened and make a mutual future story together,” Wing says. 

From the start, a key principle of OCDC was multipartiality, which 
Wing defines as “the ability to meet the storytelling needs of each party ina 
dispute.” Another has been social justice—making sure OCDC facilitators 
and mediators train their eye on their own practice. 

“Research has shown that there’s a regular pattern of some stories being 
heard and engaged with more by mediators than others,” Wing says. “This 
skews the process as well as the content of agreements.” Multipartiality 
strives to make sure that disputants are able to share their stories without 
mediators inadvertently engaging with some people’s concerns more than 
others’ or inadvertently taking some people’s concerns “off the table.” It also 
strives to make sure all viewpoints are honored. That doesn’t necessarily 
come through such quantitative means as giving everyone an equal amount 
of time to speak, but by recognizing the different ways in which people 
from varying backgrounds want to express themselves. 

At least two mediators (all are trained at Oberlin by Wing and Deepika 
Marya of the Commonwealth Honors College at UMass Amherst) 
participate in every OCDC intervention to prevent any one mediator from 
consciously or subconsciously pushing a discussion in a certain direction. 

Wing says she wasn’t surprised at YB’s desire to initiate OCDC. Asa 
student, she remembers visiting a friend on the quiet floor of East Hall, 
where YB was the residence hall director. 

“In a quiet hall, you can have a corridor full of shut doors,” she says. “To 
create an environment of warmth and connection in an environment like 
that is a challenge.” YB was able to do it by making herself available to 
students on their own terms, letting them come to her and express 
themselves in their own way. 

That same ability is what distinguished YB’s work at OCDC. “She has a 
way of opening doors while still letting people build community in their 
own way, Wing says. “My first memories of her were that she was warm and 
energetic and caring, and all of that has played out many years later as I've 
worked with her.” 


OCDC Grows 


A NUMBER OF MILESTONES FOLLOWED OCDC’S CREATION. IN 2003-04, 
it facilitated student group discussions for the college’s strategic planning 


process. In 2006, YB worked with students to create the Social Justice Institute. 


The institute invites incoming first-year students to participate in a two-day 
event during their orientation week, with the goal of making them more 
aware of the ways oppression and privilege influence people's lives. 

Along the way, OCDC was increasingly stepping in to mediate difficult 
discussions between groups both on campus and off. In 2007, after Oberlin 
police arrested three students—two black, one white—outside a party, 
OCDC was one of the campus groups asked to participate in discussions 
about police-community relations, including officers’ treatment of students 
of color. Those discussions led police to better understand how students 
perceived them, and vice versa. 

Asishana (Shana) Osho 710, a former OCDC mediator who’s now a 
dinical fellow in surgery at Harvard Medical School, remembers when 
tensions flared after some people took issue with a Mexican-themed student 
party that they felt perpetuated negative ethnic stereotypes. In a public 
meeting at Wilder Hall, Osho and other OCDC mediators set the ground- 
work for the discussion: asking participants to be aware of the amount of 


space they were taking up in a conversation and polling attendees to see what 
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they wanted to talk about so space could be held for all points of view. 

Although apologies weren't the goal, students on both sides ended up 
saying they were sorry for not being sensitive about other points of view. 

YB, Osho says, oversaw the meeting in the same way she always did. “She 
calmly, and with a lot of composure, set things up for a very open discus- 
sion,” he says. “Those qualities have really stuck with me. Today, people tell 
me I do a good job connecting with patients on different levels, relating to 
the human elements beyond the medical. She taught me that.” 

Many former student mediators credit YB and OCDC with heightening 
their compassion and ability to see disputes from all sides. Those qualities 
have also made OCDC an essential part of Oberlin College life—a rarity for 
an on-campus mediation center. 

“People think mediation centers sound great in theory, but then they’re 
underutilized once they’re in place,” Wing says. “But OCDC has been busy 
every single week. That shows how she tied the program to the campus, 
how highly it’s been trusted.” 


Reflecting on a Full Career 

A LITTLE MORE THAN A WEEK AFTER THE RENAMING CEREMONY, YB 
sits at the dining table in her house on Oberlin’s south side, looking out a 
large picture window at her front yard. She wears a trim pink top, her 
fingernails neatly painted red, and sips coffee from a mug emblazoned with 
the famous British World War II slogan “Keep Calm and Carry On.” 

Meiraff, who has moved back in to the house to help take care of her, 
sits beside her. 

Reflecting on her time at OCDC, she describes its approach as one of 
inclusiveness, of viewing people on their own terms and not according to 
societal labels. “People are more important than where they've come from,” 
she says. “You count on every word, so that every person has an opportu- 
nity to be themselves.” 

One of the more recent conflicts she remembers is the debate over the 
appearance of former George W. Bush advisor and chief of staff Karl Rove 
on campus in 2010. Some students, faculty, and staff opposed his visit, and 
protests were planned. 

OCDC sponsored forums both before and after the talk to give students 
a chance to express their concerns about Rove’s appearance and the 
decision to convey audience questions to him through a panel. Rove’s talk 
went forward without a major disruption, which YB attributes in part to 
the OCDC forums. 

“Tt was making sure that people had a chance to be heard,” she says. 

She says she has no concern about the ability of 0CDC—now the 
Yeworkwha Belachew Center for Dialogue (YBCD)—to play a critical role 
in college life despite her departure from the helm. 

“Oberlin students are very committed—to say the least,” she says with a 
smile. “They're always looking for the truth.” 

Her face brightens as she remembers her decades of working with them. 

“I loved the students,” she says, her voice strong. “They were amazing. 
And they loved me.” 

That mutual expression of respect and love is what she names as her 
greatest legacy. 

“To be kind,” she says. “That is what makes a huge difference in people's 
lives. That is my biggest contribution.” ™ 


JUSTINE GLANVILLE IS A WRITER IN CLEVELAND 


THE 2015-16 ACADEMIC YEAR WILL CONTAIN A NUMBER OF EVENTS TO MARK THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BELACHEW AND THE YBCD. GO TO OBERLIN.EDU/OAM FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


Class Notes 


TWO-TONE TALE The April 9, 1983, English Beat concert at Finney Chapel (with a group out 
of Athens, Georgia, called R.E.M opening) has become somewhat legendary—or maybe 


just mythical. One story, stated by a student union official, goes that the exuberant audience, 
which by all accounts stood and danced atop the pews, ended up damaging the recently 
renovated Finney Chapel so much that it spelled the end of rock concerts In the enaey 

space. A story in that next fall’s Oberlin Review stated that damage of “$10,000 or so” had 
been done. But another official says there was minimal damage (scratches on the pews, some 
cigarette-burned carpet) and that no such policy was created. The only known fact is that 
many people who were there still describe it as one of the best shows they've ever seen. 


1943 

book 44 Foxholes in 
France is an account of his months spent 
scurrying from foxhole to foxhole across the 
French countryside in 1944. After entering 
the fray at Utah Beach during the Normandy 
Invasion, Warren logged time in 44 foxholes 
before a shrapnel wound to his thigh removed 


him from combat. 


iter 

recently spent two weeks in 
Iran, where he found the native people to be 
extremely kind. It was Lawrence’s first time in 
the region since an overland trip from Europe 


to India he made in 1956. 


1954 
granddaughter, 
began her college studies in the 
fall of 2015—the third generation in her family 
to attend Oberlin. Maria’s daughter and 
son-in-law are and 
Maria is a professor at Fordham Law 


School, while Valerie is an entertainment lawyer. 


“T am very grateful to my Oberlin professors, 


whose enthusiasm for their subjects and love 
for students provided such wonderful models,” 


Maria writes. 


1955 

Music by was presented on 
August 21 at the University ¢ ircle United 
Methodist Church in Cleveland. Artists from the 
Cleveland Institute of Music performed Leslie's 
Poem of Love for bassoon, Loving Touches for 
oboe, L’Amour Eternal for flute, Romance in D 
Flat for English horn, two movements from 


Horn Sonata, and songs from Daybirth 


Class Notes 


FOREVER CO-OP 


A lively group of alumni from Grey Gables and Pyle Inn Co-ops (classes 1959 to 1963) enjoyed each 
other's company at their second annual gathering. “We met at the home of Dan Jacobs ‘59 and Sue Quinn 
‘62 in Brookline, Mass.,” writes Kathryn Schuler Kirshner ‘62. “In good co-op fashion, we all contributed 
food. We shared stories of Oberlin life, listened to music, and sang folk songs around an urban campfire. 
Reconnecting with old friends and with our younger selves was a highlight.” Kathryn and Artelia Court ‘61 
organized the first annual Grey Gables reunion last year at Artelia’s home in Easthampton, a rural town 
in western Massachusetts. “We are keeping up the co-op spirit and hope to meet again next year,” 
Kathryn concludes. Besides those already mentioned, attendees included Sarah Belchetz Swenson 60; 
Linda ‘62 and Irv Seidman 59; Chip ‘62 and Susan Planck; Jon and Sally Margolis, both ‘62; Sue Chandler 
‘60; Dan Jacobs ‘59 and Sue Quinn ‘62; Barbara Blank Hauser ‘60; Phyllis Kidder ‘62; Margy Rosenthal ‘62; 
Sarah Newcomb ‘60 and Jim McDade; Mike Lipsky ‘61; Jean Taynton Lithgow ‘61; Paul Levi ‘63 and Cathy 
Waldman; Roberta Siegel Columbus ‘62; Frances Fox Nason ‘61; Barbara Joseph Herzberg ‘60; Mark 
Furstenburg ‘60; Kathleen Spivack 59; Sally Fisher ‘61; Kristen Moritz ‘63; and Louise Luckenbill ‘58. 


137, 

Anthony Newcomb recently performed ona 
soprano trumpet with Delfeayo Marsalis 
(brother of Wynton) at the club BLU Jazz+ in 
Akron, Ohio. “I did not have any schooling on 
this mini-trombone slide instrument,” 
Anthony says, “yet it managed to draw the 
audience in, and man did we rip it up!” 


1959 

Katharine Cook's 
recent writing 
from West Marin, 
Calif., can be read 
at cuke.com and in 
The Point Reyes 
Light. Among her 


Royal ‘59 


latest works is a 
prose poem that recalls her first summer on 


Cape Cod with Oberlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan 


Players. = Nick Royal was one of four 
Oberlin alumni to attend the 12th annual 
Mandolin Symposium at UC-Santa Cruz in 
June. He was joined by Zeke Runyon ‘10 
and Brian Rice and Michael “Booi” Volk, 
both Class of 1989. Though a history major, 
Nick put in a lot of time taking advantage 
of all the music at Oberlin, including 
Musical Union and the folk scene of his era. 
At UC-Santa Cruz he ran an internship 
program. He says that after that program 
ended 


and he’d acquired a mandolin—he 
worked on learning to read music better. 


1960 
Anne Franciose performs with I Musicisti, a 


Cape Cod ensemble she organized that pre- 


sents unusual and mainstream music concerts 
for schools throughout New England. 


1962 

Chris Doob’s new book, The Anatomy of 
Competition in Sports (Rowman & Littlefield), 
examines “competition in the six major 
professional leagues,” as Chris puts it, “begin- 
ning with a summary of players’ shared 
uncommon careers in which they encounter 
four influential, unusual experiences starting in 
childhood and finishing with the end of their 
careers.” = Sidney Waldman published two 
books this year—The God in Us and What is 
God in Us?—both available on Amazon. Sidney 
also made a 24-minute video, “An Experience of 
the Divine,” that can be found on YouTube. 


1963 

In March of 2015, Todd Endo, a retired educator, 
returned to Selma, Ala., for the commemora- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the voting rights 
marches. Endo had joined the marchers after 
learning that Rev. Jim Reeb, with whom he 
worked on a community service project, had 
been killed by segregationists two days after the 
March 7 protest. Todd’s return to Alabama was 
the subject of a Washington Post story last year. 


1965 

Judith White and Allen L. White have cowritten 
a new memoir, Autumns of Our Joy—A 
Memortr of Romance, Stem Cells, and Rebirth. 
It chronicles their happy marriage, a terrifying 
diagnosis, a life-saving stem cell donation, and 
more. [e] judithklinewhite@gmail.com [w] 
www. judithkwhite.com 


1967 

Glenys A. Waldman’s 2014 translation of Dr. 
Ralf Melzer’s dissertation and book has been 
published as Between Conflict and Conformity: 
Freemasonry During the Weimar Republic and 
the Third Reich (Westphalia Press). 


1969 

Chip Hauss has written a book, Security 2.0: 
Dealing with Global Wicked Problems, which 
was created with the help of Walt Galloway ‘69, 
Tim Hurson ‘67, and numerous current and 
recent Obies: Helen Kramer ‘17, Caroline 
Rogers ‘13, Toetie Zwart ‘17, and Emma 
Klingenstein ‘13. “Helen is taking the ideas she 
and I developed in the last stages of the book 
and using them on campus this fall through her 
interfaith residential unit, her role in the peace 


Weiner ‘69; Wilkins ‘73 


and conflict studies program, and in an ExCo 
she is aaa Chip reports. # Rob 

Weiner coauthored an op-ed, ‘ Military 
Contractors Belie Myth U.S. Leaving Iraq and 
Afghanistan,” that appeared in the Plain Dealer 
in Cleveland. Robert is former spokesman for 
the White House and for the House 
Government Operations Committee; his 
coauthor, Daniel Wallace, is a policy analyst in 
Washington, D.C., at Robert Weiner Associates 
and Solutions for Change. 


1970S 


1970 

Michael Dirda writes a weekly book review for 
the Washington Post and contributes regularly 
to the Times Literary Supplement, the New York 
Review of Books, and other literary periodicals. 
His most recent publications are the 2012 Edgar 
Award-winning On Conan Doyle and the 
just-published Browsings: A Year of Reading, 
Collecting, and Living with Books. He reports 
that Marian Peck Dirda ‘72 continues to work at 
the National Gallery of Art as senior prints and 
drawings conservator. Their middle son, Mike 
Dirda ‘09, is a social media/public relations 
advisor to the chancellor of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


1971 

David Bieler has been appointed to the Gus 
Wortham Chair of Engineering and Liberal Arts 
at Centenary College in Louisiana. He is a 
27-year member of the geology department and 
chair for the last 12 years, in addition to his role 
as interim chair of the physics department. 
David continues his work on journals and field 
notes from the 1871-72 Green and Colorado 
River expedition led by John Wesley Powell. 

s David Brody recently published the book Men 
Who Teach Young Children: An International 
Perspective (Institute of Education Press), a 
research study about men in early childhood 


education in six different countries. David 
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worked as a preschool and kindergarten teacher 
in Atlanta and Boston for 17 years before 
moving to Israel with his wife, Lynne Genser, 
and children in 1988. He is the academic dean 
and chair of the early childhood department at 
Efrata College of Education in Jerusalem—and 
the proud father of five children and nine 
grandchildren. = Harvard professor 

d has been named president of the 
American Political Science Association. She was 
a professor at Princeton before joining the 
Harvard faculty. 


eae 


professor of ensembles at 
Berklee College of Music, is the author of 
the books They Raised Me Up: A Black Single 
Mother and the Women Who Inspired Her; 
Damn Near White: An African American 
Family’s Rise from Slavery to Bittersweet 


“| want to tell people about 
the guy who discovered the 
tooth marks on the horse's 
head, not about the 
freedoms [the Revolution- 
ary soldiers] preserved.” 

So says Marilyn 
Johnson ‘76, author of Lives in Ruins, which 
explores archaeologists and why they dig stuff 
up. The book has garnered positive reviews in 
the Washington Post and Boston Globe. The 
science journal Nature called it a “gem of 
hands-on reportage.” 

Johnson had just hung wreaths to honor 
the war dead at the largest Revolutionary War 
cemetery in the country. The cemetery, with 
no marked graves, is adjacent to the Fishkill 
Supply Depot, a secret weapons storehouse 
and encampment that British forces never 
found. George Washington slept here. Today 
reenactors in uniform fire musket volleys. 

None of this matters much to Johnson who 
has found a unique subject in archaeology: the 
living. She gossips with her friend Bill Sandy, an 
archaeologist with a scraggly beard and an 
orange down vest who located the first bodies at 
the Fishkill, N.Y. site. He was digging on contract 
for a developer who wanted to build a mall there. 

Sandy, who found the horse's skull with 
tooth marks, is one of a score of archaeologists 
Johnson profiles in Lives in Ruins. He helped 
uncover the African Burial Ground in lower 


Marilyn Johnson 


Manhattan, which caused a ruckus in the 1990s. 


Success; and Tips for Singers: Performing, 
Auditioning, Rehearsing. Her latest project is 
a mystery novel called Melody for Murder, 
featuring the hero sleuth Bertie Bigelow. 


1974 

has been 
named executive VP 
and chief medical officer 
of the newly formed 
medical benefits 
management company 
eviCORE. Gregg had 
been an executive with MedSolutions since its 
founding in 1996. Also in 2015, he was named 
to the Nashville Health Care Council Fellows, 
which engages area leaders to help define the 
greatest challenges facing the U.S. healthcare 
system. Gregg and his wife, Leora, are the proud 
grandparents of three granddaughters. = Mitch 


Johnson wants to understand Sandy's 
passions. For a geod mystery: Why are all the 
bones in Fishkill from adults? (No baby burials in 
a soldier's boneyard). For justice: People should 
care more about the soldiers who perished of 
cold and disease in 1777. But also, for postcards 
(Sandy has a collection of nearly 40,000) and 
Oldsmobile promotional literature and repair 
manuals which he sells to collectors as a sideline. 

On another dig, Johnson investigates a 
decaying pig in the Pine Barrens with 
Kimberlee Moran. Moran, an experimental 
archaeologist, once blew up a bus filled with 
dead farm animals who were dressed in 
clothes and jewelry to help forensic and police 
professionals learn what to expect when 
investigating terrorist incidents. 

Johnson spent about three years on digs 
with archaeologists in North and South America, 
the Caribbean, and the Mediterranean. She ate 
with them, schmoozed at their conferences, and 
at times cared for their kids. There's little 
glamour. Instead there are bugs, searing heat, 
mud, and driving around in beaters. Still, she 
notes, some students seem to go into the field 
thinking of swashbuckling a la Indiana Jones. 

“The guys all own fedoras and whips,” one 
female graduate student tells her. 

Eccentric obsessives on low salaries 
populate Johnson's other books too. Her first 
was The Dead Beat (2006), about the demi- 
monde of newspaper obituary writing, which 
Johnson took to be in a golden age. Obituaries 
of librarians led her to her next book, 2010's 
This Book is Overdue! How Librarians and 
Cyberarians Can Save Us All.—Stephen Miller ‘84 
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OBIE OFFSPRING 


Oberlin’s Class of 2019 includes 48 legacies—students with at least one parent who attended Oberlin. 
Legacy families often include multiple generations that have maintained strong connections with Oberlin 
and shared experiences with each other. The parents of legacies represented the classes of 1974 to 1992. 


Weiss appeared on Bloomberg TV in 
July 2015, fielding questions on the streets of 
Broadway from Market Makers cohost 
Stephanie Ruhle. Mitch’s book, The Business 


of Broadway, was published by Allworth Press. 


io73 

Leo Fisher, a shareholder 
of the Virginia law firm 
Bean, Kinney & Korman, 
is listed among the Best 
Lawyers in America 2016. 
# Dzvinia Orlowsky 
Hoffman and co-transla- 
tor Jeff Friedman received 
a 2016 National Endowment for the Arts 
Literature Translation Fellowship, which 


supports the English translation of poetry by 
influential Polish poet Mieczystaw Jastrun. 


1976 

Adam Rudolph celebrated his 60th birthday 
in September with two nights of perfor- 
mances by his band, Adam Rudolph’s Moving 
Pictures Quintet, at Jazz Gallery. Adam 
composed all new music for this special 
engagement. Formed in 1991, the group 
specializes in improvisation built around 
compositions by Adam, who plays various 


forms of percussion. 


he eye 

S. Lawrence Zipursky has been honored with 
the 2015 Louisa Gross Horwitz Prize for his 
discovery of a molecular identification system 
that helps neurons navigate and wire the 
brain 


a key breakthrough in our understand- 
ing of how the brain works. Lawrence is a 
biological chemistry professor at UCLA and 

an investigator for the Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute. Presented since 1967, the Horwitz 
Prize is Columbia University’s top honor 


for achievement in biological and biochemical 
research. 


1978 

Jenny deBeer 
Charno earned a 
master’s degree in 
public health and 
an advanced 
graduate 
certificate in 
health communi- 
cation from Stony 


Brook University 
in December 2014. 
She has applied for a research grant to study 


Chagas disease—an often-neglected tropical 


disease making inroads in the U.S. 


and she 
continues to practice as a medical massage 


therapist in Glen Cove, N.Y. Her daughter, 
Emma, graduated in Oberlin’s class of 2015. 

=» Stephen Rourke produced the script for a 
September production of Welcome to the Hard 
Luck Café as part of the Thespis Theater Festival 
at the Hudson Guild Theater in Manhattan. 
The book, music, and lyrics are by Karin 
Ringheim. “I am very proud that my first effort 
as a producer is on behalf of a first-time writer 
and a woman writer, given the gross under- 
representation of women among the ranks of 
playwrights,” Stephen says. 


1979 

Aurelia Hausman Gomez 

was promoted to deputy 
PRICE OF director of the Museum of 

HISTORY International Folk Art in 

Santa Fe, N.M., where she 

has worked since 1995. 

= Gayle Ridinger's new novel 

with Paolo Pochettino, The Secret Price of 

History, was recently published by Branden 


Books. It’s a globe-trotting, history-spanning 
tale that begins when a young American TV 
weather reporter is shot in the arm during a 
reenactment of the Battle of Gettysburg. Gayle 
teaches English and translation techniques at 
the University of Eastern Piedmont near Milan, 
Italy. = Jack Zerbe has joined the faculty at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha as the first 
director of its new School of the Arts. The 
position comes with a tenured appointment in 
theater at the rank of full professor. Jack had 
spent the previous 27 years at Guilford College 
in North Carolina, most recently as director of 
study abroad and international programs. 


1980S 

—— 

1980 

Laura Kingsley Hong, an attorney with the 
firm Tucker Ellis, has been named to the list of 
Best Lawyers in America 2016, = Daniel Kazez 
produced an iPhone app called InTune, which 
is used to test and train intonation. 
VoiceCouncil Magazine calls it “brilliantly 
simple.” Daniel is the author of the college 
textbook Rhythm Reading and has given cello 
recitals throughout Eastern and Western 
Europe. [w] bit.ly/intuneapp = Carl Murway,a 
partner in the Cleveland office of Taft 
Stettinius & Hollister, has been named Lawyer 
of the Year-Cleveland Family Law by Best 
Lawyers 2016, = Debbie Potter was promoted 


SUPPORTING THE NEXT GENERATION 


When you make an estate gift to Oberlin, you are providing one of the most important 
resources of support for Oberlin’s future. An estate gift enables you to control 
your assets during your lifetime and also make a lasting gift that will help ensure a 
financially sound and academically strong Oberlin tomorrow. 


PROVIDING FOR OBERLIN IN YOUR ESTATE 


e Beneficiary designations 
are a great way to provide 
for Oberlin, bypass probate, 
expedite distributions, and 
potentially save taxes. 


e Name Oberlin the beneficiary 
of your retirement plan. Pre- 
tax assets such as retirement 
plans are subject to income 
tax if passed to individuals but 
not if passed to charities. It 
can be very tax wise to leave 
pre-tax assets to charity and 
post-tax assets to individuals. 


e Name Oberlin the beneficiary 
of your bank or brokerage 
accounts. While this may not 
create income tax savings, 

a beneficiary designation 

will expedite the distribution 
directly to your named 
inheritor and the assets may 
avoid the sometimes lengthy 
probate process. 


e Remember that beneficiary 
designations override 
instructions you include in 
your estate document. Choose 
your beneficiaries carefully 

in order to ensure that your 
wishes are properly executed. 


e Name Oberlin as an heir 
in your will or trust estate 
document. 


e Leave specific assets 

(real estate, instruments or 
art), specific dollar amounts, 
a percentage of your estate, 
or aresidual amount. 


e Give Oberlin instructions 
regarding how you would like 
your gift to be used. 


e It is helpful to include 
Oberlin’s tax identification 
number in your estate and 
beneficiary documents. 

It is 34-0714363. 


OBERLIN 


COLLEGI er GONSERVATORY 


CONTACT US! 


Let us know your intentions 
SO we Can properly thank 
you. Contact the Office of Gift 
Planning at 440-775-8599 

or gift.planning @oberlin. 
edu. Please consult with 

your attorney and financial 
advisor for advice related to 
your specific situation before 
taking any action. 


Class Notes 


to associate professor and awarded tenure at the 
University of Louisville’s Department of 
Sociology, where she teaches undergraduate and 
graduate courses in medical sociology and 
applied research methods. Apart from academic 
life, Debbie’s primary passion is doing agility 
training with her dogs. In October, she and her 
border collie, Dylan, competed in a North 


American Dog Agility Council event. 


1981 

Careen Shannonisa 
partner at the Fragomen 
firm in New York, where she 
has worked since 1998. She 
serves on the firm’s 


Professional Practices Group, 


which monitors and 
analyzes domestic and international immigration 
law developments and provides guidance on 
complex legal issues. Careen also leads 
Fragomen’s nationwide effort to provide pro 
bono legal services to unaccompanied minors 
and to detained immigrant women and children 
from Central America. 


1982 

Asma Afsaruddin’s 2013 book, Striving in 

the Path of God: Jihad and Martyrdom in 
Islamic Thought (Oxford University Press), was a 
runner-up for the 2014 British-Kuwaiti 
Friendship Society Prize and won the 2015 
World Book Award for Islamic Studies from the 
Iranian government. Asma’s earlier book, The 
First Muslims: History and Memory 

(Oneworld Publications), was translated into 
Turkish in 2014. In June 2015, she stepped down 
as chair of the Near Eastern Languages and 
Cultures Department at Indiana University. 

» Laura Barrett works for the Center for Health, 
Environment, and Justice, where she trains 
grassroots leaders who oppose corporate 
polluters in their communities and investigates 
other environmental justice and sustainability 
issues. ® Veterinarian Jeff Reiswig has been 
named a diplomat through the American 
Veterinary Dental College, the clinical specialist 
organization for veterinary dentists. Jeff owns 
Equine Veterinary Dental Services, providing 
dental care for horses in central Ohio and 


around the state. 


1985 
Andrew Buck took part in two national juried art 
exhibits recently. His oil on paper, “City Abstract,” 


was accepted into the Huntington Arts Council’s 


Buck ‘85; Marvell ‘88 


juried show Driven to Abstraction. “It’s never 
too late, right?” Andrew says. = Katie Delaplane 
Harris married Eddy Hays on December 22, 
2014. Their blended family includes five 
daughters. Katie is a seventh-grade English 
teacher in Del Valle, Texas, near Austin. 
“Working with 145 13-year-olds at school and 
having two teens still at home lends itself to 
chaotic and hilarious stress,” says Katie, “but I 


will never say that life is boring!” 


1987 

Brian Bromberg, who practices consumer 
protection law at his own New York City firm, 
was elected treasurer of the National 


Association of Consumer Advocates. The 


organization’s mission is to promote a fair 
marketplace that protects the rights of 
consumers, particularly those of modest means. 


1988 

Juggling champion Cindy Marvell performed 
juggling with poetry—and circus acts!—as 

part of the Boulder International Fringe Festival 


in September. 


8 1989 

Beth Kolko's company 
Shift Labs was featured 

in Fortune magazine for 
its innovative approach to 
business and manufactur- 
ing for emerging markets 
in global health care. 

= Victoria Theodore 
released her debut album, Grateful, along with 


Schlesinger ‘89 


the single and video for the song “Human.” 
Victoria was a keyboardist and background 
singer on the Arsenio Hall Show and in Stevie 
Wonder’s band. Grateful is a 12-song collection 
of original songs from a variety of genres. 

= After nearly two decades representing the 
copyright group International Intellectual 
Property Alliance, Michael Schlesinger and 
his family moved to Singapore, where he has 
begun a new journey as vice president and 
regional legal counsel with the Motion Picture 
Association of America. [e] michael_ 
schlesinger@mpaa.org 
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1991 

Jean Davidson was named president and CEO 
of the Los Angeles Master Chorale, the nation’s 
largest professional chorus and the resident 
chorus of Walt Disney Concert Hall. Since 2011, 
Jean had been executive director and CEO of 
New York Live Arts, an internationally 
acclaimed interdisciplinary performing arts 
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center. “It is a great honor to be asked to lead 

the Los Angeles Master Chorale,” Jean writes. ie 
a former physics major at 

Oberlin, has published a book that focuses on 


theory and mechanics of guitar playing. 


“There has never been more creativity and talent, 
at least in my lifetime, energizing the field of 
choral music as there is now.” # In November, 
Harper Collins published the 35th anniversary 
edition of A People’s History of the United 
States by Howard Zinn, for which 

p has written a new introduction. = 


Aimed at both veteran and beginner musi- 
cians, Play Guitar (Xlibris) approaches the 
instrument in mathematical terms. “I reduce 
harmonic possibility—for any instrument— 
and apply it to fingerboard instruments like 


is the longtime artistic director of the guitar.” Kevi 
guitar,’ Kevin says. 


the Orange County Women’s Chorus, which 
recently returned from a tour of the United 
Kingdom, where it placed third in its division at 
the International Musical Eisteddfod in Wales. 

“We had 35 singers on the trip. We performed in 
Cambridge, Bristol, and Chepstow, in addition 
to participating in the festival in Llangollen, 


Rubenstein ‘91 


1996 
1993 


. year-long study of contempo- 
Jazz trombonist 


rary Catholicism in Mexico can be found in 
a series of photo essays on the New Mexico 
Mercury website. “Having grown up in New 


has released a 
new album, Inspiration, featuring his 
compositions and arrangements. It includes 


which attracts up to 200 performing groups 


numerous guests, including trumpeter Roy 
Hargrove, trombonist Slide Hampton, and 


Mexico, I have always been attracted to 
Catholic imagery and Guadalupe; growing 


from around the world every year,’ Eliza writes. 


jay Whitacre ‘94, entrepreneur, 
inventor, and professor at 
Carnegie Mellon University's 
College of Engineering, has just 
received the $500,000 Lemelson- 
MIT Prize for the Aqueous Hybrid 
lon battery, which has the 
potential to revolutionize the way 
sustainable energy is stored. The 
innovative battery uses abundant, 
inexpensive resources such as 
water, sodium, and carbon to store 
excess energy, enabling sustain- 
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bassist Rufus Reid. 


able energy to be used for 
around-the-clock consumption 
even when neither the sun is 
shining nor the wind blowing. The 
company Whitacre founded, 
Aquion Energy, has commercial- 
ized the Aqueous Hybrid lon 
battery for installations at 
locations in Australia, California, 
Germany, Hawaii, Malaysia, and 
the Philippines. 

The annual Lemelson-MIT Prize 
honors outstanding mid-career 
inventors improving the world 
through technological invention and 
demonstrating a commitment to 
mentorship in science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics 
(STEM). Whitacre says he plans to 
contribute a significant amount of 
the prize money to develop a 
fellowship for graduate students to 


pursue innovative energy initiatives. 


“We are proud to recognize Jay 
Whitacre as this year's Lemelson- 
MIT Prize winner,” said Joshua 
Schuler, executive director of the 
Lemelson-MIT Program. “Jay is 
passionate about sharing his 
experiences with young people and 
is intent on inspiring them to 
cultivate an interest in STEM and 
invention. He personifies the 
mission of Lemelson-MIT through 
his commitment to mentorship, his 
desire to solve some of our world’s 


greatest problems, and his ability 
to commercialize his technologies.” 

While at Oberlin, the 
Westerville, Ohio, native majored 
in physics and says his time at 
Oberlin influenced and inspired 
the work he does today. 

“| owe Oberlin a lot. It was, and is, 
a hotbed of creativity and has an 
inspiring, dynamic, free-thinking 
student body. Earning a degree in 
physics at Oberlin changed me in 
many ways, and a key concept | 
gained is that learning and knowing 
specific facts and figures is not 
nearly as powerful as being able to 
synthesize solutions using founda- 
tional input placed in the right 
context. Solving problems with this 
mindset has allowed me to change 
fields and explore unusual problems 
multiple times in my career. John 
Scofield was my primary mentor— 
he let me run free in his labs while 
researching thin film solar cells, and 
much of my interest and passion for 
energy technologies stems from 
those days.” 

Scofield, a professor of physics, 
says Whitacre was “the quintes- 
sential self-starter. Words like 
‘you can't do that’ or ‘it can’t be 
done’ just wouldn't dissuade 
him—they made him more 
determined to prove he could do 
it—whatever ‘it’ was." 


up atheist, I have always been fascinated by 


After Oberlin, Whitacre received 
a PhD at the University of Michigan. 
He went on to work at the 
California Institute of Technology's 
jet Propulsion Laboratory, where 
he led research efforts to under- 
stand and improve materials for 
space and terrestrial use. While at 
Caltech, he was also first cognizant 
engineer in charge of designing the 
thermal battery-based system that 
powered the descent and landing 
phase of the Mars rover Curiosity's 
mission in 2012. 

Today, Whitacre is a professor 
of engineering and public policy 
and materials science and 
engineering at Carnegie Mellon 
University, a position that allows 
him to share ideas and results 
with diverse communities such as 
academia, the energy startup 
community, and the wider 
Pittsburgh community. 

In addition, he holds the title of 
chief technology officer at Aquion 
Energy. There he has worked with 
programs designed to increase 
student accessibility to STEM 
fields, including the Summer 
Engineering Experience for Girls, 
the “Tour your Future” program, 
and the SUCCEED program, which 
works with STEM-inclined high 
school students in the Pittsburgh 
area,—Kasey Cheydleur ‘15 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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TIME TO ENGAGE 


S A STUDENT AT OBERLIN MORE THAN 25 YEARS AGO, I HAD NO IDEA THAT ALUMNI 

cared about or wanted to support me. During the past eight years, as I have worked 

closely with the Alumni Association and its many dedicated alumni volunteers, I have 

been consistently impressed by the creativity, dedication, and willingness of alumni 

from all walks of life to give back to the college and conservatory. 

Now, Iam humbled to serve the Alumni Association as its president. An unlikely 

advocate for Oberlin, I did not take full advantage of every opportunity afforded me here. Oberlin was a 
struggle on many levels and was made unusually difficult by my family’s circumstances. Raised by a single 
mother in a mixed-race household in New York City, I knew that education was a pathway that could lead 
me out of poverty. I often wondered whether I had sufficient funding to return to campus each year. I did 
not have family to help me understand what living on a rural campus was like, to give me advice about 
which classes to take, to provide pointers on how to interact with faculty, or to teach me how to study 
effectively and efficiently. I remember confessing to Willie Arroyo, counselor to Hispanic students, that I 
thought Oberlin had made a mistake in accepting me. He responded, “You are here for a reason—your 
acceptance was no mistake.” It took a long time for me to understand what he was saying. 

During my four years on campus, I served as a resident assistant, peer mentor, and writer for the 
Oberlin Review. I was a two-sport walk-on athlete and active in Third World Coalition Council. I 
worked at Upward Bound for two summers and held campus jobs in the dining halls and career 
services. After graduation, I was elected to serve a three-year term as class trustee. Service, I now 
recognize, was, has been, and is my most important contribution to the Oberlin community. I still hear 
Willie’s voice in my head. 

Why do I share this with you? Because students at Oberlin have questions about identity, belonging, 
purpose, and the meaning of life. During my many visits to campus, I’ve talked to students interested in 
law, medicine, business, equality, gender politics, homelessness, fracking, and human trafficking. I’ve 
learned something from all of them, and can only hope I’ve provided them with some insight along the 
way. | don’t always have the answers—indeed, I rarely do—but I have always been able to use my Oberlin 
connections to find someone else who does. We are blessed with a vibrant, thoughtful, and engaged 
alumni network, and I offer my heartfelt thanks to those who have answered my call for assistance. For 
those I’ve not yet reached, consider this fair warning. 

But I also share my story with you to underscore my main point and the theme I intend to make the 
foundation of my brief presidency of the Alumni Association: that helping Oberlin and its students 
comes in many forms, and each of us has the capacity to make a meaningful impact on the lives of 
students right now, irrespective of our status, wealth, or position. While financial contributions of any 
size help the college offset student costs in the form of financial aid, support faculty development and 
academic programs, and maintain our facilities, there are additional ways to give back to our alma mater. 
Personally, | am committed to helping multicultural students and first-generation students know that 
alumni have their backs and are available to help them in any way they can. I know th 
thing different for each of us, but if we each do something for current students and recent grads, we can 
harvest a spirit of optimism and warmth within the student body that can last a lifetime—and which 
can then be paid forward to future students and young alumni for generations to come. 


at means some- 


Lorri OLAN ’87 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


faith,” says Nell, who lived 
with her family in Mexico 
for a year, during which 
time she photographed her 
neighborhood parish. 

[w] http://newmexicomer- 
cury.com/author/1581 

= Mike Murphy completed 
the Ironman course—a 2.4-mile open-water 
swim, 112-mile bike ride, and 26.2-mile 
run—at Mont-Tremblant, Quebec, on August 
LGs 20a: 


Murphy ‘96 


1997 

Erin Wells was promoted to principal for 
interior design at Ageloff & Associates in New 
York. She has worked with the firm since 2002, 
most recently as senior associate for interior 
design projects throughout the northeastern 
U.S. Erin also teaches residential design and 
serves as an officer of the alumni council at the 
New York School of Interior Design. 


1998 


Shilpa Mankikar directs the Disney-ABC 
Talent Showcase, an annual event that typically 
selects just 18 out of 7,000 aspiring actors. 
Among past talent Shilpa has helped mine at 
the event: Oscar-winner Lupita Nyong’o (12 
Years a Slave, Star Wars VII), Randall Park 
(Fresh off the Boat, Trainwreck), and 
Chadwick Boseman (42, Get On Up). = 
Composer-pianist Matthew Quayle has been 
named assistant arts professor of music at New 
York University Abu Dhabi. In July, he released 
Songs Without Words (Albany Records), an 
album of original solo piano music. The 
project follows Amazed By You, a collection of 
original cabaret songs recorded with soprano 
Marian Murphy. Matthew is writing music for 
the Avalon String Quartet and a concerto for 
his longtime collaborator, cellist Jameson 
Platte. He lives in Abu Dhabi with wife Kate 
and their two children. = Taylor Watson 
released a new album with her Latin band Son 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE 
VIKINGS: SCOTLAND/ 
NORWAY/DENMARK 


June 8-16, 2016 | Escorted by Professor 
of English Nicholas Jones 


Join us for a unique, nine-day journey to 
Scotland's rarely visited Inner Hebridean, 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, and 
Norway's majestic coastal fjords, remote 
destinations forever linked by their 
Viking heritage. Cruise from Glasgow, 
Scotland, to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
aboard the exclusively chartered Five- 
Star small ship M.S. LE BOREAL with 
spacious, 100% ocean-view Stateroom 
and Suite accommodations. Travel in 

the wake of early Viking explorers, 
cruising into ports accessible only to 
small ships amid spectacular landscapes 
in this seafaring region steeped in 
history and cultural richness. Specially 
arranged excursions include a journey 
on The Jacobite steam train through 

the Scottish Highlands; Kirkwall in the 
Orkney Islands; prehistoric Jarlshof in 
the Shetland Islands; and the UNESCO 
World heritage sites of Orkney’s Neolithic 
Ring of Brodgar and Skara Brae. A 
Glasgow/Edinburgh Pre-Cruise Option 
and Copenhagen Post-Cruise Option are 


offered. Brochure available. 


THE DORDOGNE 


October 13-21, 2016 | Escorted by 
Professor of Musicology Charles McGuire 


Experience the joys of life in the heart of 
southwestern France’s Dordogne River 
Valley, a delightful region renowned 
for its stunning beauty, delectable 
cuisine, splendid castles and charming 
villages. From your base in the historic 
town of Sarlat-la-Canéda— officially 
recognized as one of France’s best- 
preserved medieval villages—explore 
the region’s numerous historic, cultural 
and natural attractions, including the 
prehistoric cave art of Lascaux II and 
Rouffignac, Richard the Lionheart’s 
castle at Beynac, the ancient fortified 
town of Domme, and the dramatic 
cliff-side town of Rocamadour, one of 
Europe’s most important pilgrimage 
destinations during the Middle Ages. 
Your experience will be enhanced 

with exclusive lectures and the Village 
Forum discussion with local residents. 
Your enjoyment of the region's 
gastronomic bounty will be enhanced 
by special daily meals and at Sarlat-la- 
Canéda’s colorful outdoor market, a 
village tradition that dates to the Middle 


Ages. Brochure available. 


THE PRIDE OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, NAMIBIA, 
BOTSWANA, AND 
ZIMBABWE 


January 13-26, 2017 | Escorted by 
Associate Professor of Religion Albert 
(A.G.) Miller 


. Few experiences can match this 


exclusive, in-depth itinerary and once- 
in-a-lifetime opportunity to travel 

the breadth of southern Africa, where 
nature’s spectacle is at its most dramatic, 
history is rich, culture is diverse, and 
the “Big Five” game viewing in pristine 
natural habitats is extraordinary. A 
highlight of your journey is a three- 
night river safari aboard an exclusively 
chartered, 28-passenger small ship 

on Namibia's legendary Chobe River. 
Enjoy naturalist-guided excursions by 
small watercraft, a unique alternative 
to traditional land safaris. Your 
itinerary includes the classic land safari 
in seldom-visited Botswana, a haven 
for nearly all of the southern African 
mammal species. Visit three UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, including one of 
the world’s Seven Natural Wonders, 
Zimbabwe's Victoria Falls. Itinerary 


subject to change. Brochure to come. 


For more information about alumni travel opportunities, visit http://new.oberttr 
about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail deb.stantield@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling with fe 


1 edu/ottice/alumni/travel-tours/ If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 


llow Obies! Oberlin parents are always welcome! 


Class Notes 


de Brooklyn, which also features bassist Josh 
Levine. Obama Manda a Su Nganga was 


recorded in Cuba in 2015. | 


ihe} 

Russell C. Menyhart, an 
attorney with Taft 
Stettinius & Hollister LLP, 
has been named a member 
of Class XL of the Stanley 
K. Lacy Executive 


Leadership Series, which 
motivates its members to address the needs of 
central Indiana. “I have heard great things 
about SKL from past participants and look 
forward to learning more about how to make a 
contribution as a community leader in central 
Indiana,” says Russell, a former diplomat with 
extensive international experience, most 
recently as political unit chief at the U.S. | 
Consulate in Shanghai from 2011 to 2014. 


2001 

Pianist Angelina 
Gadeliya released 
her solo debut, 
Music of Tribute: 
Schnittke and 

His Ghosts (Labor 
Records). Nom- 
inated for a Grammy Award, the album focuses 
on the piano music of Alfred Schnittke as 
well as W.A. Mozart, Anton Webern, Dmitri 
Shostakovich, and Alexander Scriabin. 
Angelina serves on the piano faculty at the 
University of Colorado in Colorado Springs 
and is a member of the New York-based 
Decoda ensemble, which was recently named 


the first-ever affiliate ensemble of Carnegie 
Hall. = Leah Whitesel and Justin Gates 
welcomed Judah Robert Gates-Whitesel on 
June 27, 2015. Leah coordinates a high school 
pre-law program on Chicago’s southwest side, 
which she admits is perilously close to her 
dream job at times. Y was on 
hand to welcome Judah. Leah and Justin also 
have a daughter, Rosie Gates-Whitesel. 


2002 

Genevieve Baudoin’s first book, Interpreting 
Site: Studies in Perception, Representation, 
and Design (Routledge Press), explains “the 


basic methods architects use to translate what 


Kraft ‘06: Above, from left: Genevieve Lehr, Lily 
Becker, Adam Rosenblatt, Daviel Shy (all 2006), 
Rachel Decker ‘05, Jenny Kraft ‘06, Sara Wood- 
Kraft ‘69, Andrea Smith ‘04, Michele Goldfarb ‘72, 
Tim Gibbon ‘04, Rachel Weinstein ‘06, Baby Faye 
(2037?), and Jane Feustel ‘06 


you perceive to represent the complex 
conditions that physically and mentally 


‘construe’ a site, helping to shape the ultimate 


design.” 


2003 

Derrick Watson and Stacey Baldygo celebrated 
the birth of their daughter, Evelyn Baldygo- 
Watson, on January 18, 2015, in Bern, 
Switzerland. 


2004 

Zhiyi Wang was nominated for a Discovery of 
the Year award by the World Soundtrack 
Awards, an honor voted upon by top Hollywood 
composers. Zhiyi is only the second Asian 


composer to be nominated by the group. 


2006 


Jenny Kraft was married on June 20, 2015, ina 
ceremony that featured many fellow Oberlin 
alums, including Jennifer’s first-year roommate, 
best lady Genevieve Lehr, and both of their 
moms, 69 and Michele 

# Kira McGirr and Charl 
welcomed Theodore Hagle 
McGuire on June 23, 2015. Theo joins his big 


brother Elliot. “Life with a newborn anda 
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3-year-old is delightful, loud, and hectic,” Kira 
reports. The family recently moved from 
Oberlin—where Charles is a professor of 
musicology—to Durham, N.C., to begin his 
yearlong Humanities Writ Large Visiting 
Faculty Fellowship at Duke University. 


2007 

Mathilda McGee-Tubb and Peter Grieco were 
married April 25, 2015 in Boston. Obies in 
attendance were Colin Beske ‘06, Kathleen 
Rowland, Kayla Shifrin, John Zaldonis, Jesse 
Gerstin, Brittany Jordan ‘09, Louis Grube ‘09, 
Xander Woolverton ‘08, Marie Barnett ‘08, 
and Lesley Farber ‘06. Previously a clerk for a 
federal judge, Mathilda joined the firm Mintz 
Levin Cohn Ferris Glovsky and Popeo PC in 
October 2015. 


2008 

Christopher M. Sanders is the lead public 
defender in the Seattle Municipal Community 
Court, where he focuses on issues of mass 


incarceration by use of a problem-solving 


OBERLIN IN CHICAGO 


CELEBRATING 150 YEARS OF THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


CONTEMPORARY OBERLIN ORCHESTRA ou ei 
MUSIC ENSEMBLE MARCY STONIKAS '02, SOPRANO 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 29 SATURDAY, JANUARY 30 CONSERVATORY 


GANZ HALL SYMPHONY CENTER 


i 
GET TICKETS AT 312-294-3000. FOR MORE INFORMATION, VISIT OBERLIN.EDU/CON 
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Geller ‘12 with husband Willie Kunert and guests Iris Kunert ‘09, Grace Klein ‘12, Emma Klingenstein ‘12, 
Phoebe Flaherty ‘12, Nandita Raghuram ‘12, Ike Hollander-McCreery, Camille Brunel ‘12, Max Zahn ‘12, 

Alex Spatzier ‘12, Harry Rubin-Falcone ‘13, lan Martin ‘12, Greg Brown ‘12, Sam Rubin ‘14, Joe Wexler ‘13, 
Willy Elman ‘12, and Andrew Flachs ‘10. 


court’s approach. In court, Christopher 
connects his nonviolent, poverty-stricken 
clients with social services they may need, in 
exchange for a dismissal of their cases. Behind 
the scenes, he works with the court, the city 
attorney’s office, and partners within the 
community to expand the efficacy of the court. 
# Anna Vasilyeva joined the piano department 
at Rutgers University in summer 2015. Her 
recent appearances include performances at 
Carnegie Hall’s Weill Recital Hall, the National 
Opera Center of America, Bruno Walter Hall at 
Lincoln Center, and the Embassy of the Slovak 
Republic in Washington, D.C. [w] www. 
annavasilyeva.com 


2010 
Alicia Smith-Tran and David Tran of Cleveland 
were married September 13, 2015, in Shelbyville, 


Mich. Alumni in attendance included 


and Crystal d Webster ‘12. = Emma 
Walton and Jesse Shapell were married June 7, 
2015, in Brooklyn, N.Y. Obies in attendance 
were (front row, from left): T 
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Walton ‘10 
2A 


Vasilyeva ‘08 


Emily Brunsten, Nancy Gray Paul 94, 


Comisar, Jesse Shapell, Farah Egal, and 


2012 

Laura Geller and Willie Kunert were married 
August 22, 2015, in Ashland, Mo. After meeting 
in Dascomb Hall, they were engaged at a 
Buddhist monastery in Thailand during their 
extensive travels together in Southeast Asia. 
Laura works for the University of Chicago’s 
School of Social Service Administration, and 
Willie is a student at UC’s Divinity School. They 
were joined for their celebration by many Obies. 


CLASS NOTES are prepared from a variety 

of sources. We now include class notes in the 
online version of Oberlin Alumni Magazine. \f you 
submit a note to the online Tappan alumni 
network that you want to appear only within 
Tappan, please be sure to choose that option 
when you submit the note. 


Losses 


1934 

\ lifelong artist, Evelyn Murray Gray taught 
high school art, English, and French. For 40 
years, she also helped run her family’s citrus 
business in Florida. Ms. Gray died March 
22, 2015, joining her husband and son. 

She is survived by her daughter, Jean Gray 
Horn '60; two grandsons; and six great- 


erandchildren. 


1937 

Raised in Oberlin, Elizabeth Porter Seefeld 
graduated from the Katherine Gibbs 
Secretarial School and worked at the 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, the 
Nightingale-Bamford School, and the dean’s 
office of Washington Square College at New 
York University. She served for many years as 
an officer in the New York Women’s Club 
and the Coed Club, was secretary of the 
board of Washington Square Methodist 
Church, and was a member of its choir. She 
remained active in retirement in Middlefield, 
Mass., and Clemson, S.C., volunteering for 
her church and various social groups and 
causes. Ms. Seefeld died July 26, 2015. She 


was predeceased by her husband, George. 


Jacqueline Berrien 83 
1961-2015 


Former Oberlin College trustee, civil 
rights attorney, and chair of the Equal 
Employ-ment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) Jacqueline Berrien 83 died 


November 9, 2015. She is survived by her 


husband, Peter Williams, her brother, 
her brothers-in-law, and beloved nieces 
and nephews. 

A native of Washington D.C., Berrien 
graduated from Oberlin with a degree in 
English and highest honors in govern- 
ment. In an interview with the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, she said Oberlin 
helped her get a sense of the civil rights 
work that would later define her career. 
After Oberlin, she attended Harvard Law 


School, where she served as general edi- 


tor for the Harvard Civil Rights-Civil 
Liberties Law Review and befriended 
future First Lady Michelle Obama. 


Berrien began her career in civil rights 


law as a Clerk for U.W. Clemon, the first 
African American United States District 
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1942 


Thomas K. Aigler devoted his career to teaching 
Spanish, French, and Latin. After completing his 
Oberlin studies, he served in the U.S. Army 
during wartime, then earned master’s degrees in 
Spanish and Spanish literature at Mexico City 
College. He enjoyed singing and playing piano 
and organ for his church for nearly 50 years. Mr. 
Aigler died August 13, 2015. He is survived by 
many loved ones. = Ruth Porter Martin's career 
in social work began in Chicago settlement 
houses and eventually led to her role as 
founding director of Planned Parenthood of 
Knox County in Tennessee, where she lived with 
her husband, attorney William T. Martin Jr. ’42. 
Ms. Martin was active in numerous social justice 
causes through her Unitarian church, including 
a stint volunteering at a medical mission in 
Guatemala. She remained in close touch with 
Oberlin friends Pauline Maris Mayo and Ann 
Ruether Gibson, both ’42, throughout her life. 
She died June 29, 2015, leaving a son and two 
daughters, including Barbara T. Martin ’73. 


1943 
Esther MacNeill Friend earned a master’s 
degree in secondary education at Temple 


Court judge, and went on to hold many 
positions in civil rights law. She served as 
an attorney with the Voting Rights Project 
of the Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights, 
and she worked with the National Legal 
Department and Women's Rights Project 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. She 
also served as a program officer for the 
Ford Foundation’s Peace and Social 
Justice Program and associate-director 
counsel for the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, where she helped direct 
the implementation of legal advocacy and 
scholarship programs. 

On April 7, 2010, she was sworn In as 
chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. As chair, Berrien 
ensured EEOC had the resources to suc- 
cessfully investigate and litigate claims 
while reducing or maintaining the inven- 
tory of pending charges. Under her tenure 
the EEOC was able to increase productivi- 
ty, and the agency received the largest 
award in its history—$240 million for the 
class of intellectually disabled men 
in EEOC v, Hill Country Farms. Berrien's 
term as chair ended August 31, 2014. 


University in 1957 and worked as a public 
school teacher and counselor. Later, she 
became active in the Milton Theater and 
Possum Point Players in her hometown of 
Georgetown, Del. Ms. Friend died July 18, 
2015. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Donald Russell Friend; she is 
survived by two sons, three grandsons, and 


two great-grandsons. 


1944 

Ellen van Raalte Karelsen Solender entered 
law school at age 44 and graduated among the 
top students in her class. She served as a legal 
consultant and researcher before joining the 
faculty at Southern Methodist University in 
1973, specializing in family law, property, tort, 
and the First Amendment and mass media. 
She also served as a visiting scholar at the 
University of Auckland, New Zealand. Upon 
retiring in 1994, she and her husband, Robert 
L. Solender ’43, established the Ellen K. 
Solender Institute in Free Speech and Mass 

| Media Law at SMU. In 2011 she received the 
League of Women Voters’ Susan B. Anthony 


Award for her decades of leadership. In 2015 


she funded an endowed chair for women at the 


President Obama also released a 
statement expressing his sadness 
about losing the civil rights leader and 
thanking her for her service. “Michelle 
and | were saddened to learn of the 
passing of Jacqueline Berrien, former 
chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission,” he said. 

“lackie’s leadership and passion for 
ensuring everyone gets a fair chance to 
succeed in the workplace has changed 
our country for the better.” 


Losses 


Nancy Schrom Dye 
1947-2015 


Nancy Schrom Dye served as the 13th 
president of Oberlin College, from 1994 
to 2007, the college's first and only wom- 
an president. A historian of modern 
America, she died on October 28 at her 
home in Lakewood, Ohio, after a long 
illness. She was 68. We gather in this 
moment to honor her myriad accom- 
plishments on behalf of Oberlin and her 
life of service. 

Nancy's outstanding achievements 
were instrumental in making Oberlin 
College the institution it is today. She led 
a successful capital campaign that raised 
$175 million, the largest fundraising 
effort to that date at Oberlin. She over- 
Saw construction of the $65 million 
Science Center and the Adam Joseph 
Lewis Center for Environmental Studies. 
Promoting a more vigorous campus life, 
she planned small, homestyle residence 
halls on Union Street. 

A highly regarded national figure, she 


served on 24 boards (not simultaneously). 


They ranged from local associations to 
such national panels as the International 
Research and Exchanges Board, 
KnowledgeWorks, and the Association of 
American Colleges and Universities, 
where she became president. After 


retiring from Oberlin, her commitment 
to international education and the 
advancement of women’s education 
took her to Bangladesh, where she was 
the first vice chancellor of the Asian 
University for Women, and to Abu Dhabi, 
where she served as vice provost of 

the United Arab Emirates University, for 
whom she established a residential 
college for women. 

These are the usual checkmarks on 
a vita for a successful president. They 
capture only a part of what made 
Nancy's contributions to Oberlin remark- 
able. She infused Oberlin College with 
presence, her spirit reaching every 
aspect of life at this institution. 

In this setting, | focus on Nancy Dye 
as scholar. For | believe scholarship was 
her lodestar. 

| would begin with her tenure book, 
As Equals and As Sisters: Feminism, the 
Labor Movement, and the Women’s 
Trade Union League of New York, pub- 
lished in 1980. Her title reflects two of 
her enduring commitments—justice and 
community. Imbued with the “new 
social history” of the 1970s—her book 
was based on her PhD dissertation at 
the University of Wisconsin—she 
admired the league's aspirations. But 
she candidly acknowledged that some of 
the league's endeavors were “quixotic” 
and pointed out its inability to forge 
cross-class alliances. Nancy knew coali- 
tions were indispensable. 

Her book hints at a larger meaning, 
which she translated into her work in 
administration. She believed intensely 
that everyone, everywhere, has human 
potential, and that our task is to elimi- 
nate the barriers that stand in the way 
of personal realization. 

Nancy's choice for a portrait for her 
office was telling The subject was 
Caroline Mary Rudd, who was admitted 
to Oberlin's “collegiate course"—not the 
parallel “ladies’ course"—in 1836. When 
she graduated in 1841, Ms. Rudd stood 
among the trio of Oberlin women who 
were the first women to receive BA 
degrees in the United States. 


Nancy committed herself to removing 
barriers through political action. But while 
her commitments never wavered, she 
constantly questioned and reassessed. 
Studying history informed her that mean- 
ing is contextual. She team-taught a 
course on activist women, but for a recre- 
ation of the Lane debates about women 
and education, she donned period garb 
and took the role of a naysayer. In a mock 
presidential debate, she impersonated 
Dennis Kucinich—and nailed him. 

Barriers are not only political but 
personal. Nancy reached out intuitively, 
offering support when faculty and 
students might feel beleaguered. The 
president welcomed communities that 
had felt marginalized. Early on Nancy 
held “ladies lunches,” as she jocularly 
called them, for women faculty and staff 
who met at her house. She had been the 
first woman teacher-scholar in the 
University of Kentucky's history depart- 
ment, which she joined in 1974, and 
knew firsthand the barriers that still 
faced women in higher education. 

The LGBTQ community discovered it 
had an advocate. Having worked for gay 
rights in Kentucky, she brought not just 
boilerplate rhetoric but genuine under- 
standing. She encouraged recognition of 
Oberlin alumni who had died of AIDS. 
She reached out to Muslim students and 
faculty who felt threatened after 9/11. 

Quiet personal acts of compassion 
characterized her being. When a faculty 
member's mother was in peril because of 
the NATO bombing of Belgrade, Nancy 
facilitated a stay for her in Oberlin. 
Students, often of minority backgrounds, 
found the president's office a haven. 

She delighted in drag ball, which she illu- 
minated by appearing in a nifty tuxedo. 

Building community was not an idle 
phrase—it expressed her belief in a life of 
collective scholarship. In the president's 
house, Nancy staged a long-running 
series of dinners and parties that were 
elegant but informal. Her infectious laugh 
lightened the occasion. Everyone went 
away well fed, except when she served a 
mostly vegetarian meal to the football 
team, which wondered, where's the beef. 


She placed value on rebuilding athletics. 

Her husband, Griff, added conviviality 
{and bad puns) to the dinners. When he 
introduced their dogs, Dexter (the 
Basset) and Farley (the Lab), it was the 
sign dinner was over. Nancy and Griff 
constituted a formidable team: the col- 
lege remains deeply in his debt. The love 
they shared did not waver even in the 
darkest days of her illness. 

Nancy was committed to the integri- 
ty of the person and abhorred violations 
of those boundaries. She believed peo- 
ple should be free and authentic, 
because only then can people realize 
their full potential. She strengthened 
Oberlin’s sexual harassment policy and 
banned products of sweatshop labor. 

To her, education played a critical 
role in that liberation, not simply for 
personal fulfillment but for societal bet- 
terment. The speaker she chose for her 
inauguration, Robert Coles, warned that 
knowledge without compassion could 
be perverted to sinister aims. She 
revered what she called Oberlin’s “intel- 
lectual seriousness.” In the strategic 
plan of 2005, she stressed fostering a 
culture of achievement.” To change the 
world, you have to know and to think. 

When she arrived at Oberlin, her first 
task was to rebuild community. She 
worked tirelessly to bolster admissions; 
applications soared, and selectivity and 
yield improved significantly. When the 
president sat on the floor with students 
in residence halls and opened her 
office to them, they understood they 
were welcome at Oberlin. 

Her first years here were daunting; 
she had to take time to rest in the spring 
of her first year. As Oberlin’s first woman 
president, she had to prove she could not 
be pushed around. With Nancy you did 
not reach for the “red telephone,” as she 
put it, unless you were prepared for the 
consequences. She made mistakes— 
who doesn't?—but they usually derived 
from her dedication to leadership. 

Nancy always saw the faculty as the 
core of the institution. Every administra- 
tor says that; she meant it. She came to 
Oberlin from Vassar, where she graduat- 
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ed in 1969 and served as academic dean 
from 1988 to 1994. In her first summer 
at Oberlin, she visited all department 
chairs in their offices. She improved 
Oberlin's lagging faculty salaries as a 
sign of respect for the teaching core, 
expanded the size of the faculty, and 
championed diversity in hiring. She 
prized talent in the bud instead of rely- 
ing on that about to wilt. 

Tuning the curriculum to the changing 
world of knowledge and to social engage- 
ment, Nancy supported the formation of 
new programs in cinema studies and 
comparative American studies and the 
growth of environmental studies. Always 
reading, she lined her office with books. 

The organization of her bookshelves, 
however, did not extend to her desk. Her 
filing system consisted of mounting 
piles of paper, which threatened to cas- 
cade onto the floor. But she could usual- 
ly extract the document she needed 
from the middle of the stack. 

Her view of scholarship embraced 
Oberlin’s cultural richness. A promoter of 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum, she 
withdrew from the presidential search 
when she thought the collection might 
be imperiled and had to be coaxed back 
into consideration by two influential 
trustees. She spearheaded the renova- 
tion of the Allen. Although not a trained 
musician, Nancy greatly valued the 
Conservatory of Music. She avidly 
attended conservatory concerts and 
promoted the growth of jazz studies. 
She seemed indeed to be omnipresent, 
at concerts, lectures, plays, athletics 
matches, and walking her dogs from 
home to office in fair weather and foul. 

For Nancy, Oberlin was the beloved 
community. Griff said this was the job 
she loved most. She gave Oberlin the 
best years of her life. A moment like this 
calls us to attention to ask ourselves 
what we can do to serve. To honor her 
memory, and on behalf of this remark- 
able institution, the task falls to each of 
us to carry on her legacy.—Clayton 
Koppes, Oberlin College Professor of 
History, November 11, 2015 


SMU Dedman School of Law. Dr. Solender died 
August 1, 2015, leay ing a son and two daughters 
including Katherine Solender ’77, and two 


grandchildren. 


1948 


Durand S. Dudley was an executive with the 
Marathon Oil Company for 29 years and 
played an instrumental role in founding the 
Findlay Adult Day Center for Alzheimer’s 
Patients in his Ohio hometown. In 1950, Mr. 
Dudley earned a master’s degree in library 
science from Western Reserve University. He 
died May 4, 2015. He was preceded in death by 
his wife, Dorothy Woolworth Dudley, and he 
leaves two daughters and two grandchildren. 

= Howard F. Helfrich was a charter member of 
the staff at Glenbrook High School in Illinois, 
where he taught and coached tennis for 38 
years. He earned a master’s degree at Indiana 
University and served for a time as an assistant 
professor at Earlham College in Richmond, 
Ind. He was president of the Northbrook Park 
District Board, a member of numerous other 
groups, and was elected to the Illinois Tennis 
Coaches Hall of Fame and the Oberlin College 
Heisman Club Hall of Fame. Mr. Helfrich died 
July 22, 2015. He is survived by four children, 
two stepchildren, nine grandchildren, and 


eight great-grandchildren. 


1949 

Dr. Philip Leighton Bayless earned a PhD in 
chemistry at Duke University and served as 
chair of the chemistry department at 
Wilmington College in North Carolina for 34 
years. Upon retiring, he enjoyed traveling with 
his wife, Barbara Staley Bayless ’49, including a 
May 2015 visit to their cluster reunion at 
Oberlin. Dr. Bayless died July 20; 2015. Hes 
survived by his wife; three daughters, including 
Margaret Bayless ’77 and Elaine Bayless ’85; 
and six grandchildren. # Initially a high school 
history teacher and lay minister, 

Rev. Everett Bliss Fitts earned a bachelor of 
divinity degree from Colgate-Rocheste1 
Divinity School and was ordained in 1956 by 
the United Methodist Church, a church he 


served for nearly 30 years. As a young man 


during WWII, he was a member of the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps; following the war, he 
attended Oberlin and continued his education 
with a master’s degree at the University of 
Rochester. Rev. Fitts died July 28, 2015. He is 
survived by Janet, his wife of 66 years, as well as 


their four children and eight grandchildren 


Losses 


1950 

Alan David Bryant's varied career included 
stints as editor and publisher of seven weekly 
newspapers in rural New York, owner and 
operator of the Bryant Theatre in Los Angeles, 
and various management roles for companies 
such as Borg Warner and Boeing. He served in 
the New York State National Guard, the U.S. 
Navy (aboard the U.S.S. Robert H. Smith in 
WWII), and the Navy Reserve. Mr. Bryant died 
February 19, 2015. He is survived by his 
daughter. 


1951 

James Crofts Callison worked on policy 
development, research, and implementation for 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Social Security Administration. 
He served in the U.S. Army and attended 
graduate school at the University of Virginia, in 
addition to a Fulbright year at the University of 
Copenhagen. After retiring from the govern- 
ment, he served as executive director of a 
nonprofit corporation and later became a 
certified public accountant with a small, 
independent practice. He died June 22, 2015, 
leaving his wife of 61 years, Jan Richelsen 
Callison °53; three children, including Bill 
Callison ’77; and five grandsons. 


1953 

Scott Himstead was the longest-serving 
publisher in the history of the Cape Cod Times, 
seeing the company through multiple periods 
of transition and changes in ownership. During 
his tenure, the paper’s subscription rate 
ballooned from 20,000 to 50,000 and was 
named the New England Press Association’s 
daily newspaper of the year five times. He was a 
leader of the Cape Cod Times Needy Fund, 
president of the Cape Cod Symphony 
Orchestra, and cofounder of the Cape Cod 
Literacy Council, among numerous other 
volunteer roles. Mr. Himstead died August 14, 
2015. 


no57, 

A physician and accomplished teacher at Yale 
School of Medicine, Harvard Medical School, 
and Massachusetts General Hospital, Dr. Aaron 
Lazare served as chancellor and dean of the 
University of Massachusetts Medical School for 
more than 16 years and was a recognized leader 
in the subjects of apology and adoption. In 1995 
he was appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to chair the Citizens Task Force 


on Adoption, which led to his cofounding the 
Center for Adoption Research and Policy at 
UMass. Dr. Lazare earned his medical degree at 
Western Reserve University and served for two 
years as an army medical officer and captain at 
Valley Forge Hospital. He received UMass’ 
Distinguished Professional Public Service 
Award in 1988, and its Aaron Lazare Medical 
Research Building was named in his honor 
upon its opening in 2002. He died July 14, 2015, 
and is survived by his wife, Louise Cannon; 
seven adopted children; and 11 grandchildren. 
He was preceded in death by an adopted 
daughter. 


1961 

Charles Delaplane devoted 33 years to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service, for which he led programs 
aimed at increasing U.S. commodities 

exports. He volunteered for many years as an 
Oberlin admissions representative in the 
Washington, D.C., area. After retirement, Mr. 
Delaplane volunteered extensively with the 
National Association for Retired Federal 
Employees, as an elections officer in Virginia, 
and for Meals on Wheels. He was one of many 
in his family to attend Oberlin, including 
Walter H. Delaplane ’29, Florence Hine 
Delaplane ’28, and Elizabeth Delaplane Houck 
°30. Mr. Delaplane died January 17, 2015, 
leaving his wife, Connie; daughter Katie 
Delaplane Harris ’85; a stepson; and nine 
grandchildren. = Dr. Raeburn Glenn Wallen 
was a religion professor and the first alumni 
director for Findlay College, a role he began in 
his first year of a 40-year career on campus. He 
earned a master of divinity degree at the 
Winebrenner Theological Seminary and a 
master of religion degree at Case Western 
Reserve University. An avid traveler, he was also 
a mentor to Findlay’s international students 
and the creator of the school’s popular 
International Night, which he organized for 31 
years. In retirement, Dr. Wallen served as 
president of the Jewish Genealogical Society of 
Greater Orlando and editor in chief of the Etz 
Chaim Journal, and was a volunteer at his local 
library. He was a trustee for Winebrenner 
Theological Seminary and Winebrenner Haven 
Extended Care facility and was awarded an 
honorary doctor of world religions degree 
from the school in 1995, Dr. Wallen died May 
13, 2014. He leaves his wife of 60 years, 
Marcelene Owens; three children; and nine 
grandchildren. 


1967 

Peter Sorg earned a teacher’s diploma in 
Vancouver and taught elementary school for 
five years, then turned his attention to his cattle 
farm outside of Dawson Creek, British 
Columbia, before returning to teaching later in 
life. Mr. Sorg died January 4, 2015. He is 
survived by his six children, two stepchildren, 
and 12 grandchildren. 


1968 

Roger Goodman was an accomplished 
harpsichordist and teacher who performed in 
such respected venues as Carnegie Hall and 
Wigmore Hall throughout his 40-year career. 
He completed his undergraduate education 
with a bachelor of music degree at Trinity 
College of Music in London and later earned a 
master of music from Northwestern University 
and a master of divinity from Chicago 
Theological Seminary, with a specialty in queer 
theology of the body. A onetime civil rights 
activist, Mr. Goodman later gravitated toward 
homosexual causes. He contracted HIV in the 
early 1980s and in 1995 was diagnosed with 
AIDS, from which he miraculously recovered 
despite being near death. Upon his return to 
health, he vowed to play an active role in 
supporting various AIDS organizations. After 
retiring from music in 2010, he worked toward 
completing his collection of essays, Thoughts of 
a Tribal Elder: One Queerman’s Journey from 
the Ashes Risen. 


AS7a 

Jocelyn Young Fenton earned a master’s degree 
in criminology at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1973 and taught sociology and criminal justice 
at the University of Southern Maine before 
making an abrupt transition into the tech world 
in 1984. She enjoyed roles as a systems and 
technical analyst and later transitioned into sales, 
holding senior management positions at 
numerous tech companies. In 1992 she married 
George Fenton, with whom she enjoyed traveling 
the world. Ms. Fenton died July 21, 2015. 


USy 

Franz Wright followed in the footsteps of his 
tortured-poet father by winning a Pulitzer 

Prize in 2004—the only parent and child to 
have won the award in the same category. His 
winning poem, “Walking to Martha’s Vineyard,” 
dealt in part with his anguish over his alcohol- 
ism and troubled family life. Mr. Wright's first 
collection of poetry, Tapping the White Cane of 


Solitude, was published while he was still a 
student at Oberlin. In 1989 he won a 
Guggenheim Fellowship, followed in 1991 by a 
Whiting Award. But the drinking and drug 
abuse that marked his college years cost him 
his teaching job at Emerson College and left 
him swimming in despair for two years. In 
1999 Mr. Wright married Elizabeth Oehlkers, a 
former student of his at Emerson, and he 
became sober for a time. Two years later, he 
published The Beforelife, a collection of poems 
that chronicled his addiction. His other books 
include God’s Silence, Wheeling Motel, 
Kindertotenwald: Prose Poems, and F. He died 
May 14, 2015. 


1985 

Larry Novak, an attorney, joined the Jericho, 
New York, firm of Torre, Lentz, Gamell, Gary & 
Rittmaster at its 2001 inception following a 
legal career that began in 1989 with a clerkship 
in the U.S. District court for Magistrate Judge 
Daniel F. Jordan. He earned his law degree 
from the Jacob D. Fuchsberg Law Center at 
Touro College, where he was a member of law 
review. Prior to his legal career, Mr. Novak was 
an newspaper reporter for the Long Islander. 
He died July 13, 2015, survived by his wife and 
two sons. 


1996 

While a student at Oberlin, Noah Pressler used 
an inheritance from his Aunt Annie to open 
Annie’s Pizza, a short-lived eatery that earned a 
loyal following for its subs and pizza. He held a 
degree from Rutgers Law School and, in recent 
years, represented wipes manufacturers. He was 
a champion debater and baseball player. Mr. 
Pressler died January 16, 2015. 


2003 

George Henry Watson Ill earned a master’s 
degree from the Bank Street Graduate School 
of Education in New York and fulfilled his 
childhood dream of teaching young children 
with positions at Spence School in Manhattan, 
Capitol Hill Day School in Washington, D.C., 
and Lancaster Country Day School in 
Pennsylvania. He specialized in the “storyline” 
teaching technique, a multidisciplinary 
approach popular in Europe in which students 
are encouraged to devise a story plot and work 
toward a solution as the school year unfolds. In 
his free time, Mr. Watson enjoyed playing 
music with friends in various garage bands. 
He died August 19, 2015. 
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Gary Kriesen 
1953-2015 


Campus Security Supervisor Gary Kriesen, 
who served Oberlin College for 37 years 
and was beloved by generations of stu- 


dents, staff, and faculty, died September 
28, 2015, surrounded by his family at the 
Cleveland Clinic. He was 62. 

Kriesen grew up in the Lorain/ 
Amherst area and was a 1972 graduate 
of Marion L. Steele High School. He later 
moved to Wellington. 

He was baptized along with members 
of his family at the Faith Baptist Church 
in Amherst and was an active member 
of the First Baptist Church in Wellington 
and its men’s breakfast and Bible study 
group. A talented golfer and avid sports 
fan, he enjoyed watching University of 
Michigan and Cleveland Browns games. 
Most of all, he cherished time spent 
with his children and his grandchildren. 

Kriesen was a Red Cross certified 
CPR instructor and a volunteer with the 
Wellington Auxiliary Police Department. 
He was awarded the Star of Life, an 
American Ambulance Association award 
given in recognition of EMS profession- 
als who have shown special dedication 
to patient care and leadership. 

Kriesen served with the Avon Police 


Department before beginning his ser- 
vice with the Office of Safety and 
Security in 1979, Know by many as 
Deputy Dawg, his most recent position 
was Campus security supervisor. 

"Gary was a legend across genera- 
tions of Obies. He loved this place and 
its people. He was extremely dedicated 
to his job and to strengthening our com- 
munity,” says President Marvin Krislov. 

Campus and Security Officer II Bruce 
Wohleber, who began working at Oberlin 
in 1978 and served with Kriesen 
throughout his tenure at Oberlin, says 
he “would do anything for you. He'd give 
the shirt off his back. He loved Oberlin 
and lived to work with the students. He 
was a kind soul to everyone, always 
willing to help and never straying from 
the task at hand.” 

Dionysus Monitor Shirley Adkins 
Sikora says she met Kriesen when she 
started work at Oberlin in 1983 but 
knew of him in the ‘60s. “Gary's dad sold 
Buicks, and my dad bought them from 
him. As dads will do, they talked about 
their kids,” she says. "I have always 
described Gary as my friend and backup. 
Friend because he always knew when 
something was bothering me and could 
always make me laugh. Backup because, 
whenever | had a problem at the ‘Sco, | 
knew all | had to do was call, and he 
would be there to help." 

Kriesen's absence will be notable to 
many at the ‘Sco where, under the moni- 
ker DJ Deputy Dawg, he regularly spun 
country music. “The week my father died, 
Gary's entire playlist was [comprised of] 
songs to help me cope with his loss. | will 
always love him for that," Sikora says. 
Kriesen was also known to take to the 
dance floor. “He used to give dance les- 
sons at the ‘Sco. You'd be stunned at his 
ability to be so graceful,” Wohleber says. 

Kriesen is survived by his loving 
wife of 32 years, Debra (née Bouch); 
children Jason (Michelle) Coward, Jamie 
Sikora, and Michael (Amanda) Kriesen; 
and grandchildren Megan, Sean, 

Rachel, Brianna, Morgan, Roman, Kendra, 
and McKenzie. 
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ENDQUOTES 


“To the larger 
Oberlin community, 
we are proud of our 
institution’s history 
and glad that 
‘diversity’ is one of 
our campus’s core 
values, but let’s not 
be complacent. 
Diversity as a goal 
is empty if it is not 
informed by an 
acknowledgement 
of racism and commit- 
ment to ending it, 
by all of us. Otherwise, 
recruiting students, 
staff, and faculty of 
color is meaningless 
beyond having’ 
colorful brochures 
and websites.” 


From a letter signed by more than 100 
Oberlin faculty and staff of color. 


“Sitting inona 
Borges class 
because we Can. 
HOber\in 
#parentsweekend" 


Tweet from Luke Dones, about visiting his 
son, Joey Gonzales-Dones ‘16, during parents 
weekend in the fall. 


"The opposite of 
poverty is not wealth; 
the opposite of 
poverty Is justice. 


Bryan Stevenson, founder and executive 
director of the Equal Justice Initiative, during a 
fall convocation address. 


“TT wouldn’t have won 


the Rhodes or the 
Truman scholarships 
without being an 
Oberlin student. I 
came planning to 
study creative writing 
and had the vague 
notion of wanting 

to help people, but the 
academic and 
extracurricular 
opportunities Oberlin 
offers really helped 
me carve a path 

for myself in public 
Service.” 


Machmud Makhmudov ‘16, in an article 
posted on the Oberlin News Center. 


‘IF youre not willing 
to Make an ass 

of yourself on a 
semi-regular basis— 
you should not teach 
middie school.” 


YA author and teacher 
Sashi Kaufman ‘98, on Twitter. 
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Winter in Oberlin 


Fond memories, right? Well of course! Concerts, lectures, plays and operas — 
all this happens through the winter in Oberlin. Certainly, there are days when 
a pleasant walk might be more enjoyable inside rather th 


an outside. But, in 
a vibrant retirement community like Kendal, winter is easier than you might 


think. Good friends, good food, fabulous art and top-notch wellness resources 
are right here on campus, just a few steps from your cottage or apartment. 
And it’s still easy to get to Oberlin College for concerts and programs. Kendal 
at Oberlin offers a warm and friendly resident-driven lifestyle all year round. 


eek" 
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dal 
The new Fitness Center equipment room is one of many new or updated ss apt at as 
at Oberlin. Others include the art studio, wood shop, horticulture center and our volunteer-op 
resale shop. Plan a visit today to learn more about our community. 
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600 Kendal Drive ¢ Oberlin, Ohio 44074 Follow us at Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 
1-800-548-9469 @ www.KaO.Kendal.org 
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“Oberlin was the ideal place for me to 
find my voice as a satirist. It had an equal 
number of people who had a great sense of 
humor and no sense of humor at all. 

And that’s the kind of mix you want.” 


—DANIEL RADOSH ‘91 


